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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

—The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 

ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 

is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


A CERTIFICATED SCHOOLMASTER 
REQUIRED, end of September, for South Creake 
National School. Salary, £50, and House. Wife or sister 
must take the needlework of an afternoon. 
Address, the Vicar, South Creake, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


LADY wishes to meet with an EN- 
GAGEMENT either as GOVERNESS to Children 
under Twelve Years of Age, or as COMPANION to a Lady. 


Address, “ Beta,” at the Office of this Journal. 


DUCATION.—GRADUATED TUTOR 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Required—pure and 
mixed Mathematics, History and Geography, sound English 
Composition and Pronunciation. Age not less than 25. 
Apply to Principal, Blessington Hall, 7, Blessington Road, 
Lee, near Lewisham. Personal interview expected. 














ICIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joux Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
pret civilian dress.of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
ar of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


HOICE of aS9ERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their P era place. Female servants of 
good character obtain i , and may pay 
after ; to general servants (eho: may be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Seryants 
required for Free Emigration. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by THomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 

the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 

some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 

sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 

all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 

pe word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
elony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 























SAUCES.—CONNOISEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


EA & PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
eaused unprincipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “ GENUINE ” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse and BLackWe Lt, London, and all respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





Wes TERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, 8. W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
Thomas Somers Coeks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, aud Here- 
ford Street, Park Lane. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
Park. 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 
James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
William Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 
of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. 


TRADE MARE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, ‘and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE;; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 
Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 
worth of stamps, attended to. 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold 
in Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ls. each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 
Cavutioy.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldie Studio and Library; in 

a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
—— Bo Sketch, 3s. ; (a Her: . ni: Boss 
written description, 63. ; Large Size, 12s. Pedigrees, 
with original grant of “arms, to whom and ond een Gea, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic pocorn 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
a Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 63. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s. ; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic gg by 
Apgeinenans to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.c. 


See GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s. ; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


St AMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 

Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 

Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


FaMiLy ARMS, &c. Emblazoned for 

Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 63.; Best Style, 
12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Desi; gned, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


\ TEDDING CARDS —For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Env with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards, Printed for 2s., post free —N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, eeaue 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 
“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S — Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me nounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully besa a in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. “Ober 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in mar: 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON'S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 























Just published, post Svo., 3s. 6d., 


YLYCERIN AND COD LIVER OIL, 
with a Chapter on PHYSIC TAKING. 
By W. BURNHAM WILMOTT. 


This work includes—A Lady's Grievance—A Cure for Corns 
—Counsels for the Sick—Diseases of the Eye, the Ear, and 
the Skin— Rheumatism and Consumption — The “New 
Sedative’’—The Cause and Cure of Obesity, &., &c. 

“We can conscientiously recommend Mr. Willmott’s little 
work.—Medical Circular. 

“ A useful and valuable Treatise."—The Leader. 

“ We have seldom met with a more valuable little boo 
—Morning Chronicle. 

“ Contains a great amount of varied information conveyed 
in an exceedingly pleasant manner.”—Morning Ad 

“Ought to be generally read and circulated.”""—John Bull 


London: H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent Street. 
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13, Great MarieoroucnH Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 
UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, AND THE RUS- 
SIAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 
oe D CHINA, with Adventures —— the 

: and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toun- 
rg tan Goldi, and Gelyaks. By T. W. ATKIN- 

BONE iSO, FEG. PEGE. Author of “ Oriental and Western 

ied by permission to her Majesty. 

ae au o. 83 Illustrations, and Map by ARROW- 
£2 22, i ey bound. 


Athenzum.—“ Our readers have not now to 
el betes toot cone the quality of Mr. Atkinson as an 
explorer and a writer. The comments we made on, and the 
extracts we selected from, his ‘ Oriental and 


in the latter he is scarcely to be 

cidity, picturesqueness, and power with w! he portrays 
the scenes which he has snedibed,-auk he padieee 
the pleasures which encountered bim on the way. The 
Yolume is not inferior to its predecessor. It deals 
civilisation, semi-civilisation, and barbarous life. It 
through localities, some of which are little, others 
known to even the best read men in the literature 
The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, 
tone, and the mass of fresh materials by 

really new world is made accessible to us. The 
followers, too, of all the ‘ ologies,’ will meet with something 
in these graphic pages of peculiar interest to them. It isa 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with Wild Sports in the 
Valley of the Indus. By CAPTAIN LANGLEY, 

. 2¥ola. Ovo. with inst 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly at 
SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE WIL- 
LIAMS, FG, 3 vols, with fine Portraits, &e, 


po yer 


eresting, pleasant and instructive book, abundant 
in anecdote and agreeably gossiping. It evinces 


consider- 
able research, and a gencrally sound historical judgment.” — 
Spectator. 
SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: a CLER- 
GYMAN'S HOLIDAY, and HOW HE PASSED IT. 
By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. 2 vols. 2is. 
“Mr. Beaton has done good service in the publication of 
these g 1d. ger woo His work is written with | 
taste and skill, and 


with d and inform- 
ation.””—Literary Gazette. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMA-| 
LAYAS; with SPORTING ADVENTURES in the | 
VALE of CASHMERE. Edited by MOUTAINEER. | 
Svo., with Mlustrations, lis. 

“This volume is altogether a pleasant one. It is oe | 

with zest, and has been edited with care.”—Athenz j 


MARGARET and Her BRIDESMAIDS. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Volume XL 
of Hurst anp Buackerys StTaxparp Liprary of | 
i. EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 

“We recommend ail who are in search of a fascinating | 
movel to read this work. There are a freshness and | 
originality about it quite charming.”—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BOND and FREE. Py the Author of 


“Caste, &c.” 3 vols. 
“A clever and interesting novel. It has great power, and 
the ye f is well sustained. "—Literary Gazette. 
very good novel. The plot is well put together, and 
the ah is capitally written. "—Chronicle. 


“The high reputation of the author will be greatly in- 
erease:! by the publication of ‘Bond and Free.’”—Messenger. 


HiGH CHURCH. 
Two Vols. 

“ This is a work of power and ability. There is originality 
in the plot, vigour in the style, and imterest in the characters : 
and there is, moreover, a tone of candour, moderation, and 
fairness to opponents seldom met with either in life or 
literature." —Sun. 

“A novel of singular power. Some of the scenes are 
equalto anything that has ever been written by our best 
novelists.” —Messenger. 

LORD FITZWARINE. Scrutator, 
&c. 3 vols., 


Author of “The Master of the Hounds,” 
with Illustrations. 


“* Lord Pitzwarine * will become one ef the most popular 
movels of the scason.”—Sunday Times. 
ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain L. 
« RAXALL. 8 vols. 
** Only a Woman’ is very readable.” —Athenegwn. 
MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By 
“SILVERPEN.” 3 vols. 








_ HANDBOOK—SURREY, 





NIGHT and DAY. By the Hon. C. S. 
SAVILE. 3 yols, [On Friday next. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS OF INSTRUCTION, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


The following are now ready, 


MARKHAM’SHISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the First Invasion by the Romans to the end of the 
Year 1858. 118th Thousand. W: 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAM’'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis 
Phillippe. 58th Thousand. Woodents. 12mo. 6s. 

MARKHAMS’ HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Ts by the Romans 

2th Thousand. W 


under Marius to the present Time. 
l2mo. 6s. 


JZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


chiefly from original sourees. By Rev. THOS. JAMES, 
M.A. 26th Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts. Pest Svo., 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT mape 
Science in Earnest, by age gy ad Youth. 
By Dr. PARIS. 8th Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, with Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct of 
Animals. 9th Edition. 12mo. és. 


cuts. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 100th Thousand. 
Woodeuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


selected from the History ef England. 15th Edition. 
Woodcuts. 1é6mo. 6d. 


CROKER'S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 4th Edition. 24mo. 1s. 6d. 


Jons Mcrrar, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 


The following are now ready. 
HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. 
Complete Guide for Visitors. Maps. l6mo. 5s. 


-HANDBOOK—KENT AND _ SUSSEX. 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


A 


HANTS, AND 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, AND 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also just ready. 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, AND 
OXFORDSHIRE. With a particular account of the 
City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS OF ENGLAND. Plans and Woodcuts. 


Post Svo. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. 


Post 8yo. 


From the Times. 


MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his country- 
man all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englishman can penetrate he carries his distinctive RED 
HANDBOOK. These familiar and invaluable HANDBOOKS 
now comprise our SOUTHERN COUNTIES, including the 
coast line from DOVER TO THE LAND'S END. This 
series is intended to proceed until it maps out and includes 
the entire island: but in the meantime this very considerable 
instalment deserves a welcome, for it supplies a long felt 
want, and supplies it satisfactorily — 


—— 


Jorum Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 


Fifth Edition, by Professor HENFREY, 8vo., price 5¢., 


N ANALYSIS of the BRITISH FERNS 
and THEIR ALLIES. By. G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS. 
Engravings. Fifth Edition, revised by ARTHUR 

HENFREY, F.R.S., F.L:S., &c., Professor of Botany, King’s 
London, &c. 


“We highly recommend it to all desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with this interesting race of plants.”—Fioricaltural 
Cabinet. 

“The ee manual of Mr. Francis. . 
—Quarterly Re 


Just published, New Edition, for 1860, of 


ALIGNANTS NEW PARIS GUIDE. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, revised and verified 
y personal jon, and arranged on an entirely new 
eS with Map and Plates. Royal 18mo. 10s. 6d.; or with- 
out the Plates, 7s. 6d. 


Eighth Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CURE in CHROBIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, 
of various Chronic Diseases of the 4 
Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and their 
Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. By JAS. 
MANBY GULLY, MD., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S., Edinburgh, 
F.R.M.C.S., London, &e. 


“Dr. Gully brings to the exposition of the subject the 
acquirements of a fully educated, and the weight of a largely- 
experienced medical man.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The best and most scientific work on the Water Cure 
that has yet been published.”—Morning Post. 

Now ready, the Thirty-fourth Thousand, in post Svo., 

price 7s. 6d., 
See YER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 
ts for the Economic and Judicious Pre- 

panlina mare every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and 
Sick 


Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Ilustra- 
tions on Wood, &c. 


“All who have food to cook should buy this book."— 
Morning C 
Also, by the same Author, 
QOrErs - SYSTEM of COOKERY ; 


ator for the Kitchens of = 
Wealthy. Eighth Thousand, 8vo., 15s., cloth. 





Just published, price 6s., Vol. XLI., of 


RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of 
MEDICINE ; giving an epitome of the most important 
published in the Medical Journals and Transactions 
Societies within the last Six Months. Added to each 
Volume is a small Dictionary of Medical Treatment. By 
W. BRAITHWAITE, Lecturer on Diseases of Women in 
the Leeds School of Medicine, &c. 


Also, reprinted from the above, 
Diseases of Women. No. IV. Price Is. 


Examination of Homeopathy. No. II. Price 3d. 


Twenty-Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo., 2s. 6d., 
(OTTAGE COMFORTS. With Hints for 


promoting them, gleaned from Experience. Enlivened 
with Anecdotes. By ESTHER COPLEY. 


Post Svo., 3s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt ; 7s. 6d. morocco, 
The National IntustratTep Liprary Epsriox of 


UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
New Edition. With a Memoir by J. M. HARE; with 
Outline Engravings by J. R. Clayton: and Engravings of 
interesting relies and recollections of Bunyan by J. L. 
’illiams. 


“This Edition is one of remarkable excellence. We 
strongly recommend this as the best and most useful family 
edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ with which we are 
acquainted.” —Congregational Pulpit. 


Just published, feap. Svo., price 2s. 6d., 


UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY for 
JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, A First Book 
for Pupils preparing for Public Examinations. By ROBT. 
ROSS, Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


Also, by the same Author, 


AX ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD 
of ye ey HISTORY, with Examination Ques- 
tions, &c. Fea 
’ f a a) udic pat together."—Atheneum. 
j Suslon: hang dion & Co., Stationers’ Hall Courts. 
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REVIEWS. 


—— 


THE MUTINY IN RAJPOOTANA.* 


ALTHOUGH the time is now gone by when any- 
thing that had even the slightest pretension to 
be regarded as a personal record of any episode 
in the Sepoy rebellion was sure, merely from 
the nature of its subject, to command instant 
and universal attention, Mr. Prichard need 
not, we think, be troubled with any misgivings 
as to the reception which is likely to be accorded 
to his narrative of the mutinies in Rajpootana. 
Even were there no other ground for such 
favourable anticipations, they would be fully 
justified, as our author himself modestly 
observes, by the consideration of the material 
assistance which the detailed narratives of 
actual eye-witnesses cannot fail to render to 
the future historian of the Indian mutiny. 
Mr. Prichard’s work, however, possesses in- 
trinsic merits of its own which fairly entitle it 
to a share of the public attention, quite inde- 
dently of its value as historical raw material. 
ts author not only narrates clearly, and for 
the most part concisely, the events of which he 
was an actual witness, but also expresses 
decided opinions respecting the causes and 
effects of the revolt, which appear to be well- 
grounded, and which, at any rate, are worthy 
of attention, as being the result of no small 
amount of personal observation and experience. 
Mr. Prichard’s principal fault is a tendency to 
wander off into minute descriptions of topo- 
graphical details, which, though far from being 
uninteresting in themselves, would find a more 
appropriate place in a book of travels than in an 
historical narrative. That his volume is sus- 
ceptible of improvement by a little judicious 
pruning, cannot, in fact, be denied ; but thisis 
a peculiarity which it shares in common with 
So vast a majority of the works of the present 
day, that it becomes almost unfair to signalise 
it as a special fault in any particular case. 

The story which Mr. Prichard has to tell 
is happily of a somewhat less stirring character 
than that which so many of the sufferers by the 
Indian mutinies have had to relate. The rising 
in Rajpootana was in fact, with one or two 
rare exceptions, exempt throughout its whole 
course from any of those melancholy atrocities 
by which the mutineers in other Y awe of India 
have earned for themselves so infamous a cele- 
brity. At Nusseerabad, where Capt. Prichard 
was stationed, and where the first outbreak 
took place, two or three officers fell in a gallant 
but unsupported attempt to recover the guns, 
the capture of which by a small body of insur- 
= had been the signal for revolt; but neither 

nor at any other station in the district to 
which the mutiny subsequently spread was 
there any general massacre of Europeans in cold 
blood. It is, however, at least doubtful how 
far the Sepoys in Rajpootana are to be credited 
with the omission of this customary formality. 
When it at last became evident to the British 
officers at Nusseerabad that their men were in 
a state of open revolt, and that nothing was 
left for them but to ride for their lives, they 
had to run the gauntlet of a deliberate and 
sustained fire from company after company of 
the mutinous troops; and though, strange to 
say, every one of them escaped unhurt, this 
result can scarcely be regarded as intentional 
on the of the mutineers. The fugitive 
officers, together with their wives and families, 

* The Mutiniesin Rajpootana. By Utudus Thomas Prichard, 
late of the Bengal Army. (London: J. W. Parker and Son.) 





| succeeded in reaching a place of comparative 
safety, until the departure of the mutineers for 
the headquarters at Delhi enabled them to 
return to the deserted station. The mhabit- 
ants of the villages they passed through during 
their wanderings, were, as usual, generally 
hostile, and would infallibly have attacked 
them had it not been for the presence of a troop 
of Bombay cavalry, whose regiment was sta- 
tioned at Nusseerabad, and which, though it 
had refused toattack the insurgents, and had not 
actively joined in the revolt, remained faithful, 
so far as to be willing to act as escort to the 
fugitives. On their return to the station, they 
found, of course, that it had been completely 
sacked by the mutinous troops. The whole 
country, for a considerable distance around, 
was white with papers, letters, and the frag- 
ments of books; everything of value had dis- 
appeared, and whatever was left behind had 
been wantonly destroyed. Mr. Prichard gives 
a vivid, and, despite its subject, an amusing, 
account of the complete state of destitution to 
which they were reduced, and of the shifts to 
which they were put to supply their wants. 
There was no doubt whatever that the native 
shopkeepers had not neglected the opportunity 
of securing a considerable share of the spoil. 
When, however, an application was made to 
the brigadier for permission to institute a 
search through the bazaar for missing property, 
the request was, for some unexplained reason, 
steadily refused. The deserted and plundered 
station was obviously no safe place of per- 
manent retreat; and, after some delay, the 
majority of the British residents were trans- 
ferred to Jodhpore, the capital of a district at 


adjoining the sandy desert which separates 
that part of the country from Hyderabad. 
Here they remained in comparative comfort 
until the news arrived of the outbreak at 
Kotah, and the consequent murder of Major 
Burton and his sons; when, influenced by the 
near prospect of a similar contingency at 
Jodhpore, they resolved to make for Hyderabad, 
and, after a tedious but uneventful journey 
across the desert, found at last a true city of 
refuge in the capital of Scind. Not even here, 
however, was there any rest for Mr. Prichard, 
who, having volunteered for employment with 
any body of troops in want of an interpreter, 
was immediately on his arrival attached in 
that capacity to a wing of the 7th Fusiliers, 
and despatched with them to the Punjaub 
without delay. 

Such is, briefly, the outline of Mr. Prichard’s 
story, which, compared with those of many others 
of the Company’s officers, is simple and unevent- 
ful enough. Wemust now enumerate the prin- 
cipal conclusions at which he arrives respecting 
the cause of the revolt, and the results to 
which it must necessarily lead. He is decidedly 
of opinion that the mutiny was not a merely 
military movement, but was the result of a 
widely-spread and deeply-organised combina- 
tion, the objects of which were probably of a 
religious nature. There is reason to believe 
that that outbreak, when it did occur, took 
place prematurely. Mr. Prichard relates a 
significant remark which was made by a 
Mohammedan sergeant of his regiment, on hear- 
ing of the disturbance at Meerut, “ Ah, sir, 
this business has broken out prematurely, and 
you will get over your difficulties ; but had 
preparations gone on three years longer, as was 
intended, you would have lost India.” It is at 
least a singular coincidence that the term of 
| three years here fixed brings us to the present 
| year, when the recent rising in Syria affords 

evidence of a general movement of the Moham- 
_Tnedans against the Christians throughout the 





whole of Asia. Mr. Prichard does not admit 
that there is any truth in the impression which 
is prevalent in England, that the British 
officers did not keep up sufficient intercourse 
with, or show sufficient ae in the 
ings of, the native troops. It ap “ : 
that they were almost ustivenealby saieaaiall in 
their estimate of the characters of their men ; 
and he acknowledges, in his own case, that those 
Sepoys whom he regarded as possessing no 
influence whatever, were among the most 
active and energetic leaders of the revolt, while 
those in whose fidelity he placed the greatest 
confidence were among the first to rise against 
their officers. There were warnings enough 
and to spare, but the Government was deaf to 
all such monitions. The carelessness which 
was universally displayed with respect to the 
safety of the arsenals and magazines was in 
itself sufficient to provoke an outbreak. Take, 
for instance, the fort of Ajmeer, not far from 
Nusseerabad. “Here was a fort,” says Mr. 
Prichard, ‘ the walls of which were so old and 
rotten that it was generally believed a guar 
being fired from any one of the bastions would 
have brought them down, close to the large and 
thickly-populated city of Ajmeer, and com- 
manded by the heights outside the town, con- 
taining an arsenal large enough to supply the 
troops in the whole of Rajpootana, capable of 





the north-west corner of Rajpootana, and | con 


furnishing a siege train of great strength, guns, 
| ammunition, besides an immense quantity of 
| treasure, for the protection of which nothing 
more than a company of Sepoys was allowed.” 
When the alarm had begun to spread, the 
measures taken by the authorities to re-assure 
the — were of the most inefficient and 
ictory character. When the revolt had 
actually broken out, the men in authority in 
each district had their hands tied by the orders 
of the Governor in Council, and were unable 
to adopt those measures of resistance which 
were obviously best calculated to meet the 
occasion. They had no confidence in the 
Government, and their best efforts were para- 
lysed by this fatal want. No language is, in 
Mr. Prichard’s opinion, too strong to e 
his reprobation of Lord Canning’s rule. But 
he adds, hopefully, ‘there is an end to all 
mundane mities, and even the period of 
Lord Canning’s administration must one day 
draw to a close, and India, relieved of the 
incubus that now oppresses all her faculties, 
| and almost deprives her of vitality, will be able 
| to raise herself and breathe again, and a state 
| that shall have survived five years of such mis- 
| Tule as we shall have seen when that time 
j comes, can be safely considered capable of 
| surviving anything.” When the mutiny was 
| over, the Government was as slack to reward 
| the few who had remained faithful, as it had 
| been previously incredulous of any infidelity at 
all. Mr. Prichard cites the case of a native 
| officer of his own corps, who certainly does 
appear to have been hardly treated :— 





“The head man of the party was a commis- 
sioned officer, a jemadar, or native ensign, and a 
fine fellow he was. When almostall are infamously 
bad, there is no great difficulty in excelling in virtue ; 
and when the standard at last sunk so low in the 
Bengal Army that bad and good as applied te 
regiments of Sepoys came to define only di in 
villany and turpitude (a good regiment being one 
that mutinied without violence, and a bad one 
meaning a corps that killed, or tried to kill, its 
officers,) it is not giving a man much praise to say 
that he wasa good soldier. But Gumbheer Sing 
was really, judged by a higher standard than that 
I have alluded to, a thoroughly good, trust-w 4 
faithful, and brave man. He had filled successively 
the posts of pay havildar (serjeant) to his company, 





havildar (serjeant) major to the regiment, was 


| now jemadar of the grenadier company under my 
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command. When the mutiny actually occurred, 
this man’s life was threatened before that of any of 
the European officers; he ran the gauntlet with us 
in company with three or four others, and that, too, 
- ata disadvantage, for we were on horseback 
and they on foot, though we had no idea at the 
moment that we were attended by a single man. 
They followed us in our wanderings, and returned 
subsequently with us to the deserted and ruined 
station, doing all they could to evince their 
thy and render what little service was in 
ir power. About three months after, the 
brigadier, who acted, as he said, under the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, ordered these men to 
be disarmed on the parade-ground in public. 
The colonel tried hard topersuade Gumbheer 
Sing that it was a mistake, and would all be rectified 
—in vain—-he sunk from that hour, and died 
very shortly after completely broken-hearted. His 
family were in Oude, and he knew they would be 
sacrificed to the vengeance of the mutinous 
ys ; his honour was at stake, and he attempted 
to save it by sharing our fallen fortunes; but 
when the ‘Sahibs’ turned against him, it was too 
much for his proud spirit, and he got his wish, as 
he had frequently said to me; ‘the regiment has 
disgraced itself ; I only want one thing now, and 
that is to die.’” 


Neither has the compensation of those 
British officers who suffered by the mutiny 
been conducted in a conspicuously liberal spirit. 
The adjutant of Mr. Prichard’s regiment had 
his horse shot under him while running the 
gauntlet through the mutinous troops at Nus- 
seerabad ; and his application for compensation 
for the loss was refused by the military auditor- 
gene, on the ground that the regiment 

ving mutinied, he had no longer any occa- 
sion to keep a charger as adjutant, and there- 
fore it was not necessary to replace it. This 
is, indeed, sharp practice, as Mr. Prichard 
observes. It may almost be cited as a parallel 
to that notable piece of economy on the part of 
the Admiralty, in sending in a bill of five 
shillings to the commander of a vessel, for an 
extra allowance of grog which he had caused to 
be served out to his crew, while engaged in 
some particularly arduous service. 


As regards the results of the mutiny, Mr. | 
Prichard thinks that it will tend only to | 


strengthen the hold which we now have upon 
India. Since this rebellion has failed, none 
can ever hope to succeed; for India is not 
likely to be at any fuiure time so completely 
denuded of British troops as she was at the 
commencement of 1857. But she must for the 
future be held by a British, not by a native, 


army. The Sepoys are, as a body, treacherous | 


in grain, and are not worthy of having the 
slightest reliance placed in them. So strong is 
Mr. Prichard’s conviction on this point that he 
has resigned his commission in the Bengal 


army, determined never again to serve with | 


native troops in 


uncompromising distrust of the native army, is 
a point which no one who is without per- 
sonal experience in the matter can be qualified 
todecide. But there can, we think, be no doubt 


that to replace the sole charge of the country | 


in the hands of the native troops would be an 
act so stupidly suicidal that it can scarcely be 
contemplated as a possibility even by the most 
official intellect. For the future, the majority 


at least of the Indian army must consist of | 
If we have made up our minds | 


British troops. 
that India is worth keeping, we must not 
shrink from taking the only means by which 
this result can be obtained ; nor must we hope, 
by resorting to half-measures, to avoid the 
unquestionably great cost which the adoption 
of the requisite precautions must necessarily 
involve. 


YORKSHIRE.* 
We cannot congratulate Mr. Ingledew ona 


Ballads and Songs.” He appears to us to have 
no very accurate conception of the special aims 
and functions of a careful editor. We cannot 
discover any principle of selection which would 
seem to have 
that the general result of the book is unsatis- 
sactory. We have many good pieces, many 
indifferent ones, and not a few hopelessly and 
helplessly bad ones. We find in the compass 
of this selection ballads which the labours of | 
Percy have made familiar to all who have | 
imbibed any love for early minstrelsy; we | 
find, again, modern pieces which, to our eyes, 
seem to have no other merit or quality than 
this, that they were composed for some York- 
shire newspaper or review by gentlemen of 
Yorkshire extraction; we find others, again, 
which really reflect the manners and habits of 
thought of the Yorkshire people, and these, of 
| course, have a sound and doubtless an endur- 
ing value. We do not wish to be ungracions ; 





any capacity whatever. | 
Whether he is justified in such complete and | 


but still it seems to us that a little more care 
| and judgment on the part of Mr. Ingledew, 
| would have entitled his volume to a place which 
| we fear will, as it is, never fall to its lot. 
| A French writer has said, in a review of 
Miss Bronté’s life, that Yorkshire is to the rest | 
| of England what England itself is to the Con- | 
| tinent. By this, of course, he means that the | 
| assumed national characteristics of the English- 
|man are there found in their most perfectly | 
| developed form. An exaggerated and obtruding | 
| individuality—a strange mixture of reserve and 
| rudeness—a sense of humour, broad but hardly 
| genial, are supposed to be the main ingredients 
| which go to make up this ingenious generalisa- 
| tion. A similar opinion of Yorkshiremen is 
known to prevail in many parts of the south, 
and has probably been much strengthened of 
late by those vigorous but uncouth idealisations 
with which the Bronté family amused and 
astonished England a few years ago. Welook 
in vain in these ballads for any traces of the 
| existence, to any considerable extent, of this 
| species of Yorkshireman. The old reputation 
for cunning is indeed maintained ; and although 
to some readers it may be familiar enough, we 
will give, as a specimen of the subjects which 
the Yorkshire muse delights to honour, some 
verses of the ballad which commemorates the 
Ulysses-like craft with which a veteran 
‘‘ Yorkshire” succeeded in outcheating an 
acquaintance who had endeavoured to impose 
| upon him a dead horse in lieu of a live one: 
the story, under one shape or another, is toler- 
ably well-known. We quote it as a not unfa- 
| vourable specimen of the literary merits of these 





| ballads, and as affording a tolerable index to 

some of the leading developments of Yorkshire 

morality :— 

“ Thinks Abey, t’ oud codger ‘Il nivver smoak t’ trick, 

I'll swop wi him my poor deead horse for his wick, 

An’ if Tommy I nobbut can happen ta trap, 

"Twill be a fine feather i’ Aberram cap! 

Soa ta Tommy he goas, an’ the question he pops: 

*Betwin thy horse and mine, prithee, Tommy, what 
swops ? 

What wilt gi’ me ta boot ? for mine's t’ better horse still? | 

‘Nout,’ says Tommy, ‘I'll swop ivven hands, an’ ye 

ine 


‘“* Abey preached a lang time about summat ta boot, 

Insistin’ that his war the liveliest brute; 

But Tommy stuck fast where he first had begun, 

Till Abey shook hands, and sed, * Well, Tommy, done !’ 
“*O! Tommy,’ sed Abey, ‘Ize sorry for thee, 

I thowt thou’d a hadden mair white 7 thy ee; 

Good Inck’s wi’ thy bargin, for my horse is deead.’ 

‘Hey!’ says Tommy, ‘my lad, soa is min, an’ it's fleead!’ 
“ Soa Tommy got t° better of t’ bargin, a vast, 

An’ cam’ off wi’ a Yorkshireman’s triumph at last ; 

For thof ‘twixt deead horses there's not mitch ta choose, 

Yet Tommy war richer by t’ hide an’ fower shooes.” 








* The Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. Edited by C.J 
| D. Ingledew, MLA, (London: Bell and Daldy.) 


THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF | 





judicious selection of the ‘ Yorkshire | 
a? sey len Ba eee *. of this comes to the surface in such of these 
| ballads as really reflect the peculiar charac- 
| teristics of the Yorkshireman. Very many of 
_ them triumphantly vindicate that watchful and 
ided him ; t is, | 
ry sb commrnernenee ', |rawest Yorkshire ploughman a match for the 


This gift of ‘cuteness appears to be one to 
which Yorkshire has asserted a tolerably suc- 
cessful claim from time immemorial. It is 
amusing to see how frequently a consciousness 


matchless cunning which makes even the 


sharpers, male and female, of London and other 
large cities. One of the most amusing of these 


| ends thus (p. 259) :-— 


* To Lunnon by father I was sent, 
Genteeler manners to see ; 
But fashion’s so dear, I came back as I went, 
And so they made nothing of me. 
My kind relations wou'd soon have found out 
What was best wi’ my money to do: 
Says I, ‘My dear cousins, I thank ye for nought, 
But I'm not to be cozen’d by you, 
For I'm Yorkshire too.” 
The story of the bey and the highwayman, 
which, as given here, is only an inferior ver- 
sion of the well-known of ** Saddle to 
Rags,” points to the same end. We gradually 
come to form our ultimate conception of the 
Yorkshireman as an extremely knowing person, 
who, if he keeps one eye shut, is all alive with 
the other. To besharp among the sharp seems 
to be the true ideal of life and the only test of 
greatness. After all, it is perhaps only an 
honest knavery, quite as respectable, though 
less refined to be sure, than that of Ithaca’s 
lord, who stole the cattle of Apollo, and 
winked at Jove when the indignant owner 
appealed to him for justice. But knavery, 
too, like so many other things, has sadly de- 
generated from its primitive ideal. 

We wish that this volume contained moer 
ballads of the age when ballads were the form 
which all history and all personal experiences 
assumed when passing into the sphere of 
literature. The importance of rescuing and 
preserving the surviving specimens of this class 
of ballads can hardly be overrated. Even after 
the labours of Scott, Chambers, and others, it 
is more than probable that many highly- 
interesting border-ballads, especially on the 
English side, might even at this late hour be 
collected. In Yorkshire, as in lower Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, which were more 
sheltered from Scottish inroads, we should ex- 
pect to find a class of ballads reflecting rather 
the sports and daily life of the people, than 
that rugged earnest of blood and battle which 
colours all the border minstrelsy. One v 
interesting species of this class, entitled ‘‘ York, 
York for my Monie,” is given from a broadside 
(black letter) in the Roxburgh Collection in 
the British Museum. It dates from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and gives a very animated 
and cheerful picture of an archery meeting, 
under the auspices of the favourite Earl of 
Essex and the Earl of Cumberland, held 
on the occasion of a visit from the Russian 
ambassador. This ballad is a very echo from 
the old life of England : it breathes the genuine 
yeoman spirit; it carries us back to the days 
of good Queen Bess; we see the doublets of 
Lincoln green, and hear the loud shouts and 
the twang of bows without the city walls. The 
very names of the winners— Walmsley, Bolton, 
and Rateliffe—are all given (as they deserve to 
be)—for the ballad, too, was the ‘* Bell's Life” 
of that age, and no Agamemnon went to the 

ve “ wanting a sacred bard.” 

We cannot forbear quoting the conclusion of 


a modern poem in the Yorkshire dialect, which 


has considerable merits of pathos and expres- 
sion. It is the lament of some unhappy 
Bradford weaver, who has dared to contem- 
plate matrimony on the very slender basis of 


wages at eight shillings per week. Perhaps it 
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may be thought to wear an appearance of 
having been “ worked up,” and to fail in the 
essential element of reality, and yet it cannot 
be denied that the execution is good. The 
weaver sees at last that he must abandon his 
dream of love, which he does in the following 
words :— 


“ That Chartist wur nowt bud a sloap, 
Aw wur fooild be his speeches an rhymes, 
His promises wattered my hoap, 
An aw leng’d fur his sunshiny times ; 
But aw feel ‘at my dearist desire 
Is withrin within ma away, 
Like an ivy-stem trailin’ it mire, 
‘An deein’ fur "t want of a stay! 
“* When aw laid i’ my bed day and neet, 
wur geen up by t’doctur fur deead— 
God bless her—shoo’d come wi’ a leet 
An a basin o’ grewil an breead ; 
An aw once thowt aw’d aht wi' it all, 
Bud sa kindly shoo chattud an smiled, 
Aw wur fain tu turn ovvar ta t'wall, 
An ta bluther an sob like a child! 
“ An aw said, as aw thowt of her een, 
Each breeter fur’t tear at wur in't : 
It’s a sin ta be nivir furgeen 
Ta yoke hur ta famine an stint; 
So aw'l e’en travel forrud thru life, 
Like a man thru a desert unknawn, 
Aw mun ne’er hey a hoam an a-wife, 
Bud my sorras will all bemy awn! 
“' Soa aw’ trudge on aloan as aw owt, 
An whativir my troubles may be, 
They'll be sweetened, my lass, wi’ the thowt 
That aw've nivir browt trouble ta thee ; 
Yit a burd hes its young uns ta guard, 
A wild beast, a mate in his den; 
An aw cannot but think that it’s hard— 
Nay, deng it, aw'm roarin agen!” 





HERBERT CHAUNCEY.* 
Most moderate and sensible people heard with 


regret of the exclusion of Sir Arthur Elton | 


from the present Parliament. Brief as had 
been his legislative career, it had sufficed to 
exhibit him as a promising speaker, gifted with 
much practical sense. But besides this, he was 
‘one of the few more than nominally indepen- 
dent members of the House of Commons. 
True, it was in this that the cause of his sudden 
obscuration mainly lay. He was, if we may use 
Lord Brougham’s newly-coined adjective, too 
“‘unparty-spirited.” Ranking with the Liberals, 
he contrived, on the Chinese war and the Ellen- 
borough Despatch, on Church Rates and Re- 
form, to t on all the tenderest corns of his 


There was, in fact, no particular reason | 


or his being counted as a Liberal at all, except 


that he was a country gentleman, and country | 


gentlemen are generally Conservative. Were 


Sir Arthur Elton to turn Roman Catholic, we | 
have no doubt he would be a perfect crusader | 


against Maynooth ; and if he were to become a 
Jew, we are quite certain he would instantly 
develop a rabid appetite for pork. 


Still, though Radical prints banned the | 


ceserter whom they had once viewed rather 
favourably, and constitutional Whigs wailed 
over the perverted ability which gave up to 
mankind what was meant for party, Sir Arthur 
Elton was a real loss to Parliament. We can 


ill spare from among our public men one with | 


whom independence was neither a product of 
vindictive vanity nor a bid for prospective 
Office. 

These volumes, however, considerably miti- 
gate our regret. Working M.P.’s have little 
time for authorship ; and we probably owe to 


the bad taste of the constituency of Bath a | 


decidedly first-rate novel. ‘ Herbert Chauu- 
cey” more than redeems the promise 
the Surface.” Like its predecessor, it might 





have been styled a “story of English country | 


tife,” for herein—in describing the country, its 
scenes, and its society—lies Sir Arthur Elton’s 
specialité; and we are glad that he has found 

















* Herbert Chauncey: a Man More Sint 
Sinning. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
“Below the Surface.” 3 vols. (London: 
Co. 1860.) 


of ** Below | 





| it out, and sticks to it. Should he, as his two 
| books give us every reason to hope, eventually 
‘become the novelist of modern rural life, he 
will have performed a singularly difficult task, 
and attained a very proud position. Years 
| ago, it was thought a very easy matter to 
| describe the country and its denizens. Take 
up any history of the last generation which pro- 
| fesses to do it, and you will find the same ever- 
| lasting elements: rather imperious old squire 
| —very fast young one—benevolent clergyman, 
discoursing wearisome platitudes—burly farmer, 
| talking impossible dialect—innocent daughters, 
| virtuous peasantry, romantic poachers ad lib. 
Even if we go to the really great writers of a 
century back, we find no fine shades of charac- 
ter in their country life. Farmer Flamborough 
or Squire Weston are amusing enough, but one 
feels in each case that the portrait is made up 
of a few rough, though vigorous, lines. Crabbe, 
indeed, seems to have been the first to recog- 
nise the existence of more than two or three 
types in country society. But we read Crabbe 
more for his knowledge of human nature, than 
because his characters are such as we really 
meet with now. The succession of rectors, for 
instance, described by the sexton in “ The 
Parish Register,” are delineated with great 
power ; but how utterly unlike are they to any 
specimens of the clergy of our day! ‘The fact 
is, that with advancing civilisation, more gener- 
ally diffused kno vledge, accelerated communi- 
cation, more frequent intercourse with town, 
| country society has not only changed, but it 
| has become infinitely more complex. To de- 





| scribe it, therefore, requires no common amount 
| of keen and discriminating observation. 
| All honour, then, to Sir Arthur Elton for his 
| originality and success. A country dinner- 
| party—a canvass for the county—a meeting of 
| magistrates at quarter sessions —a jury of 
| farmers at an inquest—the management of a 
| provincial paper—on topics like these he is 
| perfectly inimitable. The different varieties of 
the genus country-gentleman are marvellously 
| sketched ; indeed, a J.P. by Sir Arthur Elton 
is as good in its way as a midshipman by 
| Marryatt. 

There is another prominent merit in this 
book which we are bound to notice—the perfect 
ease of the style. We have no wearisome 
descriptions or excruciating conversations. 
Everything is told so well and so lightly, that 
| to read is simply like conversing with a very 
pleasant gentleman who has an inexhaustible 
store of good stories. Even where most novel- 
ists have a prescriptive right to be tedious, 
| Sir Arthur does not exercise it. A writer who 


| embodies the declaration, courtship, and mar- 
riage of his hero in an allusion, has conferred 
an everlasting obligation on his readers. 
Herbert Chauncey is an orphan, and the 
ward of a certain Sir Hugh Littlecot—harsh, 
|imperious, yet devotedly attached to his 
daughter Ada. To her, in spite of some re- 
luctance on the father’s part—for the young 
man’s property is small—Herbert becomes en- 
| gaged. A handsome estate, however, is be- 
queathed to him by a cousin, and the arrange- 
ment of the cousin’s will brings him into con- 
nection with a Captain Esher, a bluff old 
| sailor, made Gesonghty uncomfortable by the 
| office of vice-consul in a French seaport ; also 


— of an only daughter, Rosamond. 
| Rosamond drives Ada out of Herbert's heart, 
| and feeling that if he marry the latter it will 
| only be for their mutual misery, he breaks off 
the engagement and espouses Rosamond. For 
a time all goes well with him, till, on his meet- 
ing with a Mr. Hartley, an unsuccessful suitor 
of Ada, and indignant at her rejection by 


* Chauncey, a’ scuffle takes place between the | 





two, which is followed by a challenge. Be- 
fore the duel can take place, Hartley dies sud- 
denly of heart-disease. As both were about to 
be rivals for the representation of the county, 
the odium of his death is thrown im great 
measure upon Chauncey; and a friend of 
Hartley’s, William Vaughan by name, comes 
forward to contest the seat and avenge his 
friend’s fate. The election, and all its attend- 
ant circumstances, are described with great 
spirit. What can be truer to nature than the 


“Muckleworth then hurried me off on a 
ing expedition. We were to call on Mr. Juice, the 
dissenting minister. It was rather a f hope ; 
but Apwood declared that a little stroking down 
and caressing would do wonders. Mr. Saltmarsh, 
my good vicar, protested against —a- dis- 
senter, and remained in the carriage i Mr. 
Juice’s maid stared wildly at the spectacle of a 


the horses’ heads, drawn up in front of her master’s 
quiet suburban villa. After some delay, we were 
admitted. Mr. Juice had put on his best Sunday 
coat, and white celbiie. ~ sat a an arm- 
chair, with the light falling very effectively w 

the bump of weatetian ot ths top of his bald nna, 
one leg crossed over the other, and his countenance 
serious, but placid—just as our bishops sit when 
expecting a visitor who requires to be gently 
snubbed. 

“ We made our approaches cautiously ; first prais- 
ing his garden, then his house, then his study. 
Folliott went so far as to hazard a compliment to 
the good looks of the maid-servant, but we kicked 
him under the table, and he paused. The state of 
religion in Stoke was next touched upon, and finally 
the success of Mr. Juice’s ministerial labours. 

“ His countenance lost its sternness at the end of 
the first three minutes, and — Dandy Soetial 
passionate; then passed into ial ; 
and finally into the soberly-jocose and familiar. 
Rising from his arm-chair, Mr. Juice showed us the 
theological works in his bookcase, i a 
handsome edition of Hooker; the prints in his 
a especially a striking likeness of Bishop 

orsley ; a collection of dried ca in various 
attitudes of torture ; and a bed of pinks in the little 
flower-garden in front of his house. As we were 
going—not a word had been said on the real object 
of our visit—Mr. Juice drew me back into the study, 
and softly rubbing his hands together, said,— 

“*T presume, Mr. Chauncey, you will vote for 
the total abolition of church-rates ?” 

“T reddened, and stammered a confession, that as 
a genuine Tory, I must stand up in defence of the 
Church. 

“* Ah, well; you will give the subject your 
attention, at all events, and perhaps yon will read 
this little work, issued by the ‘Church Annihilator 
Society” You will find it very good. And how 
about ejecting the bishops from the House of Lords, 
Mr. Chauncey? Many of my dear brethren are 
warm on that point.’ 

“I again reddened, and was afraid I could not 
support a bill for that purpose. 

Te Ah, well! You will think of it, I hope. Iam 
pleased to have had the honour of being introduced 
to you, and I think if I vote at all Ishall give youa 
plumper.’ 

“We shook hands warmly, and drove off in 
triumph. But a few days after, I discovered a fact 
that considerably damped my ‘gratification. My 
friend Mr. Juice did not happen to have a vote for 
the country. 

“Then we visited a small yeoman living in a 
small farmhouse with a small field attached to it. 
This man kept us two hours before he would pro- 
mise his vote, and, after all, we were not sure of him. 

“+ Down’t ye knaw, Squire Chauncey, I be a free- 
holder, and father afore me? Ay, ay, and Tl 
niver gee my vote wi’ my eyes shut! y BBcacfheng 
I oodn’t if the page greece in England axed 
me. Na, I oodn’t, Mr. Apwood. It’s nonsical to 
‘spect it. I tell thee I oodn’t. Now do ye, Squire 
Chauncey, come nist the fire, and tell I summut 
more. Down’t be frunted, Squire Chauncey, down’t 
be ‘frunted. But I be a freeholder, and father war 
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too, and gramfer afore us; which all-dree on us 
voted blue, but we all o's knawed why fust. Ees, 
all o’s. Come, squire I bag your pardon, but oon’t 
ye take drop cyder? Do ye now, and tell I summut 
more 0’ politics. Do ye now!’ 

“The day was well nigh spent, but we paid one 
more visit. It was to the rector of the next parish ; 
a tall, dry, austere-looking man, who, the moment 
we were all safe in his library, took down a 
voluminous work on the Apocalypse, and put us 
through a regular examination. 

“We should have got out of it very well, if it had 
not been for my vicar; who, although we pinched 
him black and blue, would persist in contradicting 
every other word the rector said, until it ended in a 
violent altercation, and our abrupt dismissal from 
the house, with the pleasant assurance from the 
rector that he would rather cnt off his right hand 
than promote the return of so heterodox a candidate.” 

The popular feeling is strong in Vaughan’s 
favour ; but he is arrested, no. pre The 
arrest has been covertly managed by Chauncey's 
lawyer, unknown to him, though, of course, 
he has to bear the discredit of it. In the 
House, Chauncey makes a successful début, but 
his independence rather disgusts his party. 
4-2 aaah => Tor, as we read of 

is supporting a bill of the Whig Ministry, to 
the discust of opposition Mendon ad = whips,” 
we are irresistibly reminded of the conduct of 
a certain Liberal M.P., who last year sup- 
ported Lord Derby’s Reform Bill, and lost his 
seat in consequence. If our recollection serves 
us, the M.P. in question represented Bath. 

In the meantime Ada dies, and Sir Hugh, 
setting in motion a good deal of subordinate 
villany, follows up Chauncey with unrelenting 
vengeance. By machinations too long for us 
to describe, he asperses his character, deprives 
him of his estate, alienates him from his friends, 
and estranges him from his wife. In the last 
particular, however, the mischief is undone, 
and the story ends with the reconciliation of 
Herbert and Rosamond. 

The es has blemishes. Parts of the plot 
against Chauncey are impossibly elaborate, 
and his gradual i conde: Sian after the 
jealousy and flight of his wife, from one 
misery to another, produces too continuously- 
painful an impression. The end, again, is 
rather oddly huddled up, and some of the 
characters—Jeffrey Ferris, for instance, and 
Apwood—are somewi at unfinished. Still, it is 
a rare thing to meet with a novel which excites 
so much interest, or a novelist who inspires so 
much hope. 





PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS.* 


WHATEVER interested persons may say to the 
contrary, there can be little doubt that the 
Maronites were virtually the aggressors in the 
disturbances thatnow agitate not only Syria, but 
the whole of Europe. As if in anticipation of 
2 commotion on a grand scale, fire-arms have 
lately been imported into Beyrout in unusual 
quantities, and offered for sale to all parties at 
moderate prices. Or, which are we tosuppose, 
—that peace was disturbed because weapons 
were at hand, or that weapons were at hand 
because the instinct of manufacturers told them 
that a new market was about to be opened for 
their wares? It is not a little significant that 
English gunsmiths should, apparently, have 
been kept in the dark, while their French and 
Flemish rivals were informed of the exact 
period at which it would answer to send arms 
to Palestine. ‘The mystery, however, is capable 





* Patriots and Filibusters; or, Incidents of Political and 
watory Travel. ‘By Laurence Oliphant. (London 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons} 


of solution. The greater portion of these fire- 
arms was despatched from Belgium, which, 
strangely enough, seems to be an advanced post 
of the Russian Empire—strange, because one 
would hardly expect to find a small constitu- 
tional, and almost republican state, the «n- 
deviating exponent of an absolute despotism. 
Such, nevertheless, is the fact, and it is conse- 
quently natural to infer that the Belgian 
manufacturers of arms may have received a 
hint from St. Petersburg that “‘ guns were 
lively” at the foot of Lebanon. As to the com- 
plicity of Russia, no sane man can well enter- 
tain any serious doubts. It is not that the 
Russian Government has any desire to form a 
settlement on the Syrian coast. That is by no 
means a point in Peter the Great’s programme 
of empire, bequeathed to his successms and 
descendants. But it is clear that if France, 
or any other European Power, is entitled 
to interfere in Syria, Russia must have 
an equal right to imtervene in the 
northern provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
in defence of the unfortunate Christians. 
Recent events, even in Europe, have demon- 
strated the tortuous character of the Muscovite 
policy, and if further proof be needed, our 
readers have only to turn to Mr. Oliphant’s 
well-written and interesting little book on the 
progress of Russia in Western and Central 
Asia. The first part of his essay—for it is 
little more than that—is devoted to a very 
graphic narrative of his wanderings in Cir- 
cassia, in company with the Duke of Newcastle 
and a select band of enterprising spirits, during 
the late war with Russia. The barbarous 
hospitality and rough courtesy of those pic- 
turesque mountaineers are cleverly illustrated ; 
but assuming Mr. Oliphant’s description of 
their country to be strictly accurate—and we 
do not dispute it for one moment—it is almost 
unaccountable why they should be such ardent 
patriots. Of all barren, dangerous, and in- 
accessible mountains, theirs seem to be the very 
worst, and, with the exception of the “ houris,” 
there is really nothing to desire. And yet the 


in order to preserve their independence, as if 
anything could render their condition more 
undesirable. 
| chapters of Mr. Oliphant’s essay are’ those in 
| which he exposes the policy of Russia with 
| regard to Khiva and Bo ._ The miserable 





| inconsequence of the allies at the expiration of | 


| the Crimean war is naturally stigmatised in 
| emphatic language, and the fatal omission of 
| not rendering Circassia an impenetrable and 
| insurmountable barrier to Russian ambition is 
| denounced as an act of suicidal imbecility. It 
| is the opinion of this intelligent writer that 
the war been transferred from the Crimea 
to the Transcaucasian provinces, the designs of 
Russia upon Persia would have been nipped in 
the bud, as well as her other “deeply-laid 
schemes for the appropriation of those sources 
of wealth and power in the East which have so 
materially contributed to raise this country to 
her present high position among European 
nations.” 

Passing abruptly from the ‘“ Patriots” of 
Circassia, we are introduced sans cérémonie to 
the ‘Filibusters” of North America. It is 
evident that this paper was thrown in merely 
as a make-weight. It is as meagre and point- 
less as its predecessor is suggestive and full of 
matter. Very few, we imagine, will read this 
paper to the end, while still fewer will lay aside 
its forerunner without an earnest hope that our 
statesmen may pay due heed to its warnings, 
and stand on their guard before it be too late 





| to ward off the impending blow. 


half-armed savages go on year after year. 
struggling against the colossal power of Russia | 


But, after all, the most important | 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA* 


Henpreps of Englishmen go to the Highlands 
of Scotland for deer-stalking or bird-shooting, 
for one who finds his way to the Himalaya; 
and even then it is doubtful whether the latter 
is ever attracted thither from England by the 
love of sport. Yet,as Mr. Dunlop says, the 
expedition may be accomplished easily enough. 
Two months is all the time that it need oceupy, 
and the expenditure of money will not be 
necessarily great. The cost of the overland 
route to Calcutta is £110. That of living at. 
the hotels in that city is ten shillings per diem. 
The journey thence to Dehra Doon may be 
accomplished for some £25. Of course the 
experimentalist must allow some margin ; but 
the expense of a six months’ absence from 
England need not exceed the bounds of a 
moderate income. Remembering these facts, 
we agree with Mr. Dunlop, that more English- 
men might partake of his experiences than is 
now the case. 

And yet it is scarcely remarkable that so few 
of our countrymen, if any, are found to make 
so long a journey in order to try their rifles 
upon elephants, tigers, and bunchowrs, when 
even Anglo-Indians, who are already within 
reach of the spot, do not always take the 
trouble to seek it. 
who may be settled in the wrong locality with 
no leisure to find the right one; but there are 


might enjoy the best sport in the world, and 
who never do so. 

The life is a pleasant one, it must be said, 
that of these refugees from the parching heat 
of the plains, which even in the north-west 
provinces is severely trying to an English con- 
stitution, and destructive to English comfort 
altogether. In the month of May, for in- 





, two or three days’ journey, from a climate 
_ where the lightest clothing is an infliction for 
| which “nuisance” is a mild term, and where 
life without artificial aids is almost unendur- 
able—from a boiling or roasting heat, as the 
case may be—from punkas, tatties, and ther- 
mantidotes—to a region where the air is as 
fresh as in England itself, and clear and 
exhilarating to an extent which renders all 
comparison with our dearly-beloved country 
merely impertinent. At Mussoorie or Simla 
in the autumn months the cold is sufficient to 
make warm clothing something more than 
welcome, and English fires in the houses things. 
not to be neglected. Yet the sun is at this 
| time as bright as ever, though happily harm- 
| less ; the clear air laden with birds and butter- 
| flies, and all trees and flowers looking their 
| best. ‘The denizens of the hills at such seasons. 
| are mostly invalids from the plains, who look 
as healthy and happy as invalids in India 
usually do. They have so much to occupy 
them in the way of social festivities that a 
is more neglected than it should be, and 

are very few ms so enterprising as Mr. 
Dunlop to be found among them. ‘This gen- 
tleman is a thorough sportsman, who, during 
his visits to the hills, seems to have disdained 
the small game of the ball-room and pic-nic, 
and to have made his amusements as serious. 
and enterprising as possible. In the volume 
before ake carries his readers ti — 
section of the hills, beginning with the slo 

at the foot of them, in the valley of the a 
Doon, and passing in review the several ranges 





* Hunting in the Himalaya; with Notices of Customs and 
Countries from the Elephant Haunts of the Dekra Doon to the 
Bunchowr Tracks in Eternal Snow. By BR. H. W. Dunlop, 
| C.B., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., author of “ Adventure with the 
| Khakee Ressalah.” Illustrated by J. Wolf. (London: 
| Bentley.) 











We do not allude to those: 


hundreds in the hill stations every year who- 


stance, it is sweet to change, in the course of 
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to the table lands of Thibet, beyond the 
Eternal Snows. 

In the Doon there is both elephant and tiger 
hunting to be had, and Mr. Teton enjoyed 
both. Wild elephants especially abound there, 
though they are seldom to be met with by the 
unadventurous traveller; their tracks may be 
found in all directions, and they travel in large 
herds. An old officer told the author that he 
had seen a herd of about seventy in number. 
They are capable of doing great damage, of 
course ; but the great enemies of the people of 
the country are solitary animals who infest 
particular districts. One of these—gunesh, an 
escaped commissariat elephant—is said to have 
killed fifteen peuple during the same number 
of years along the foot of the hills. Mr. Dun- 
lop’s account of his perilous adventures in pur- 
suit of this game is most interesting ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that he succeeded in 
ridding the district of some of its worst 


es. 

“The most extraordinary instance of fearless 
ferocity in a tiger” which came under the 
author's notice, was at the fair of Hurdwar—in 
the south-east corner of the Doon—in 1855. 
The story is worth giving in his own words :—- 


“On the second day of our arrival, just after 
breakfast, a native came ing into camp to re- 
port that in a wheat-field, a few hundred yards off, 
surrounded by these dense masses of human life, a 
tiger had just struck down a man. There 
happened at the time to be several visitors in camp, 
viz., Major Hampton of the 31st N.1, Lieutenant 
Goddard of the 87th Royal Irish, Messrs. R. Edwards 
and L. Melville of the Bengal Civil Service, and E. 
O. Bradford, Esq., now a Deputy Commissioner in 
Onde, besides my assistant and myself: None of us 
could believe, at first, that a tiger could be pro- 
menading in open day without even the shelter of 

ungle, at a spot where the never-ceasing hum of 
juman voices was sounding night and day like 
billows on the sea-shore, and in the face of hundreds 
of le. I had a miscellaneous collection of guns, 
could supply one to each of the visitors who 
were unprovided. We had no Shikaree, or hunting 
elephants in camp, but sallied forth mounted on 
three pad ones, with every prospect of a scrimmage 
worth looking at, as the pad elephants were pretty 
Certain to turn tail, whenever that mancuvre might 
be most inconvenient to their riders, and make con- 
fusion worse confounded, if we met a fighting tiger. 
There were two of us on each elephant, and Brad- 
ford rode to the scene on one of my horses, trusting 
toa riding whip to keep him ont of the tiger’s 
reach. Within three hundred yards of our encamp- 
ment, we found the unfortunate grasscutter, who had 
been struck on the head by the tiger’s paw; the 
skull being fractured and the brain protruding, he 
was in the agonies of death. A little further on, a 
small patch of broken ground, about twenty yards 
are with bushes on it, was pointed out to us in 

e midle of a wheat-field, young shoots of 
which were only just springing, and near which 
there was no jungle. In these bushes the tiger was 
said to have been lying, when the grasscutter went 
to cut forage near, and to them it had returned 
when driven from the body of the grasseutter by 
the cries of the lookers-on. Thousands of people, 
seeing us coming, gathered round the place, hedging 
in the tiger with human bodies, and giving us an 
arena which promised certain mischief from stray 
bullets during the fight. It was well we were on 
elephants, for we could fire down on the tiger, 
whereas if on foot it was perfectly impossible we 
could have discharged our weapons without doing 
damage to the crowd. Our feline friend was 
evidently roused to a pitch of great excitement, by 
the expression of public opinion which followed his 
attack on the grassentter, and the position in which 
he now found himself; he did not, therefore, await 
our arrival, but on perceiving us making for his lair, 
charged out of his own accord with as near an 
spenets to a roar ashe had time to make. The 

ee elephants wheeled round at once and ran 
against one another, trumpeting, or rather screaming 
with fright, while Bradford danced round them on 





my chestnut Waverley ; several shots were, however, 
fired by our quadrille party with tolerable accuracy, 
inasmuch as none of us were shot, and a ball sent 
through the paw of the tiger, which stopt his charge 
and sent him back to cover. An active contest now 
commenced between the elephants and their riders, 
as no moral or physical force,no coaxing or goading, 
could induce them to approach in line and beat the 
bushes whence the ogre issued that had bewildered 
their intellects; but at last, huddled together like 
sheep, they were edging along about — from 
the bushes steered only by vigorous blows of the 
ankus, when a second roar heralded a second deter- 
mined charge. This would have been, from the 
manner in which it was made, doubtless a charge 
home ; but fortunately, among the numerous shots 
discharged from howdahs rolling and pitching like 
boats at sea, one fired by Melville touched the tiger’s 
poe and rolled him over within four feet of Grant's 
elephant, where he appeared, lying on his back with 
hind legs paralysed, to be going through some 
pugilistic performance with his fore paws. The 
bellowing of the elephants, the growling of the 
tiger, and the shouting of the crowd, caused a Babel 
of confusion that made Melville’s elephant fairly 
turn tail and run away altogether. Thecheer which 
followed the fall of the tiger had hardly subsided, 
when he staggered to his feet and managed to 
charge forward principally on his fore legs for a few 
paces ; this he repeated several times when fired at, 
a rifle ball having apparently a revivifying effect 
like sal volatile on his system ; he staggered up for 
the last time when some of us were getting off our 
elephants to make a closer inspection of him. He 
proved to be a male, and one of the largest I have 
ever seen.” 

Mr. Dunlop warns his readers who ma 
happen to go to India, and kill tigers, and wi 
to preserve their skins, to keep those articles 
safe under lock and key, otherwise the natives 
are certain to singe off the whiskers and steal 
the claws. This, he says, is partly a super- 
stitious ceremony, but is intended also as a 
grievous insult to the dead animal, of whom 
the people of the country have an intense 
horror. 

There is hawking to be had in the Doon; 
but we agree with the author in thinking it 
not very brilliant sport. The fishing, however, 
is excellent; as good as any in the world. The 
principal fish is the mahseer—the salmon of 
that part of the world—which grows to an 
enormous size. Mr. Dunlop heard of one 
which weighed a hundred pounds; but the 
smaller are better for culinary purposes. 
Apropos of such matters, the author gives us a 
recipe or two which would have astonished 
Alexis Soyer :— 

“While referring to the flavour of fish, I would 
point out a very simple plan for ensuring tender 
meat, and baking it in the jungle. It is not gener- 
ally known that if the flesh of any animal is cooked 
directly it is killed, so promptly, in fact, that the 
heat of roasting or boiling will warm it before its 
own animal heat hasleftit, itremains perfectly tender. 
Several days of keeping or hanging are required only 
for the purpose of removing that toughness and 
rigidity which newly-killed meat acquires when cool- 
ing. Suppose then a wild fowl or a porcupine shot 
in the neighbourhood of the eamp, which is always 
supplied in the Doon with a blazing wood fire ; the 
first thing to be done is to cut and wash out the 
trail, or gralloch of the porcupine, while an attendant 
mixes up some clay and water into a thick paste. 
which is quickly smeared all over the animal, the 
quills or feathers giving it a firm hold. This 
strange-looking mud pie is then laid in the fire, 
which first dries and bakes the mud covering into a 
seamless earthen vessel, which retains the juice of 
the meat while baking ; some experience is requisite 
to determine the time for removing the dish and 
placing on the table or the ground, when a blow 
with a tent peg separates the case with its quills 
and feathers, and gives access to the camal kernel 
within.” 

Sport in the hills, Mr. Dunlop warns his 
readers, is not to be obtained merely for money. 
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It requires exertion and experience. It is of 
no use calculating upon getting home to 
dinners, or finding refreshment at a farm- 
house. <A few stores may be got on the road, 
but the traveller should take them with him— 
and not only articles for his own subsistence 
and those of the coolies whom he hirés, but also 
drugs, for which the natives will frequently 
barter supplies, when they would refuse ° 
They have, indeed, a great belief in our i- 
cines, as most travellers in India know; and 
Mr. Dunlop found that the best current coin 
with which he could supply himself was Hol- 
loway’s pills, varied occasionally by the oint- 
ment of that professor, and a little quinine, the 
use of which, in cases of fever, is highly 
appreciated. There are mountain deer, 
sants, and other game to be had in ab 

to reward the sportsman’s pains, and the keen 
enjoyment with whith the sport is deseribed 
communicates itself to the reader. But Mr. 
Dunlop carries us occasionally beyond game. 
C'est toujours perdriz, as he says, should pro- 
duce its proverbial effect. Here is a curious : 
social custom, peculiar, it appears, to one 0! 
the hill districts :— 

“There are in fhe old Sanscrit epic of the 
Mahabharata various histories, many of them, or 
rather much of each of them, being doubtlessly 
fabulous ; amongst others are detailed the fortunes 
of the five Pandava princes, and the history if their 
adventure in an archery contest at the Court of 
Drona. character of the reward tobe given 
by the king to the most successful archer was un- 
known, but thefive Pandava brothers agreed to divide 
the prize if any of themshould prove the winner. 
The eldst of the brothers, Arjun, was declared victor, 
and received as his prize the king’s daughter, 
Draupadi, who was doubtless considerably ise 
to find that, under the agreement already by 
Arjun, she was equally the property of his brothers, 
or, possessed five husbands, instead of one. Arjun 
and his wife, and her other four husbands also, lived 
for some years at the fort of Bairath, the remains of 
which, or rather a Ghoorka structure on the same 
site, are still visible on a hill near the north-west 
corner of the Doon. It is a remurkable fact thatthe 
system of poly thus introduced, though almost 
universal in the Jounsar and Bawur pargannahs, 
hill districts attached to the Doon, is apparently 
unknown in the hills of Gurhwal and Kumaon on 
the east, or those of the Simla superintendency on 
the west. In the Jounsar district, when the eldest 
brother marries, the woman is equally the wife of 
his younger brothers, though the citiidren .are by 
courtesy(?) called the children of the eldest brother. 
When much difference exists in the ages of the 
brothers of a fumily, as, for instance, when there 
are six brothers, the elder may be grown up, while 
the younger are but children, the three elder then 
marry a wife, and when the young ones come of 
age they marry another, but the two wives are con- 
sidered equally the wives of all'six. It is also re- 
markable that wherever the practice of polyandry 
exists, there isa striking discrepance m the pro- 
portions of the sexes among y' children as well 
as adults ; thus in a village where I have found up- 
wards of four hundred boys, there were only one 
hundred and twenty girls, yet the temptations to 
female infanticide, owing a — ai 
and extray: t+ dowers which exis e 
Rajpoots of the plains, are rot found in the hills, 
where the marriages are comparatively inexpensive, 
and where the wife, instead of bringing a large 
dowry, is usually purchased for a considerable sum 
from her parents. In the Gurhwal hills, moreever, 
where polygamy is prevalent, there is a surplus of 
female children. I am not aware what effect the 
practice of polygamy in Turkey bas on the relative 
numbers of the sexes born, but, so far as my Indian 
experience goes, I am inclined to give more weight 
to nature’s adaptability to national habit, than te 
the possibility of infanticide being the cause of the 
discrepance found in Jounsar.” 


Nor does Mr. Dunlop neglect useful political 
inquiries while rushing aiter elephants, apd 
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bo a He agrees with most men who have 
the trouble to inquire into the subject, 
that military colonies might be formed with 
advan in the hills, and that there is an 
endless field in those regions for the cultivation 
of tea, and in trade with Thibet and Central 
Asia. “The slopes of the Himalaya,” he says, 
“afford space for sufficient tea to supply all 
Europe as well as India, and the returns at 
present on the investment of capital in its cul- 
tivation are upwards of a hundred per cent., 
with a demand that must remain for many 
years practically unlimited.” 

Besides borax and wool as articles of com- 
merce, he calls especial attention to a material 
which, we agree with him in thinking, might 
be turned to much account :— 

“ Almost every animal that lives in Hundés,” he 
says, “except the domestic sheep, is covered during 
winter with a downy wool called pushum by the 
Hindustanees, which is of excellent fineness, far 
surpassing in quality, though not in length of staple, 
any of the wools of Europe. It is obtained most 
plentifully from the shaw] goat, and largely used in 
the famous shawl looms of Cashmere ; but the dogs 
and wolves of Thibet, the ovis ammon, and even the 
yak, are all more or less possessed by this pushum 
wool. At present it only passes from the wool 
marts of the Indus banks in Thibet to Cashmere. 
Pushum is an article at present almost unknown in 
England, and her Majesty’s civil and military officers 
are prohibited, under pain of dismissal, from enter- 
ing into agricultural or commercial speculations in 
the country; but I believe that any Anglo-Saxon 
trader who will bring energy and capital to com- 
mence the traffic in pushum wools from Thibet 
through our hills, and also to ensure a manufacture 
retaining their distinctive character to sight as 
well as touch, will rival, in the novelty and import- 
ance of the fabrics he will found, the far-famed 
alpaca looms of Saltaire.” 


With regard to tea, our readers should re- 
member that Mr. Dunlop speaks only of what 
may be effected by proper management. It 


s be fee. 3 
does not follow that such results must be | chest dlatancs toy sny Shikerte Kuushere ;. bate fine 


obtained by any company starting with the 
object. Of the merits of schemes of the kind, 


judge for themselves. 





The nature of the travelling may be gathered 
from the following :— 


“As we approached the summit of the Pass, 
which has an elevation of 18,300 feet above the 
level of the sea, 7. ¢., 2,600 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc, one of the jooboo drivers, who came from 
another part of the country, became prostrated from 
want of air, or from his exertions in climbing and 
driving with a pack on his back, and in 
so rarified an atmosphere; but none of the rest 
of the party experienced any unpleasant sensations. 
At such an altitude, snow-storms and driving sleet 
may be expected at any time of the year; and the 
sky, which had been very clear when we left Kala 
Jubbur, grew ds :k and clouded, with mist wreaths 
shrouding some »/ the peaks, as we approached the 
top of the Pass. Just before'the closing of the passes, 
snow-storms are heavy and dangerous; scarcely a 
year passes without sundry losses in the lives of 
traders, who attempt the transit late in the season. 
The cold at such times is so intense, and the snow 
so blinding and bewildering from the entire 
obliteration of any trace of roadway—that if a con- 
voy be caught in a storm, men, jooboos, goats, and 
sheep all alike perish, buried in the snow. My men 
pointed out to me several melancholy vestiges of 
such misfortunes in the clothes of the lost traders, 
which were always spread out by the spot where 
they fell, the bodies themselves being burned on the 
first opening of the passes the next season. A 
chequered woollen plaid, a blanket, and some other 
remnants of cloth, were recognised as those of 
the brother of one of the men with me, who had 
perished two years before. An abrupt descent had 
to be effected for a distance of five or six hundred 
yards from the summit of the pass on the north side ; 
this portion is always covered with snow, and the 
practicability of the descent depends on the peculiar 
condition of this snow at the time. If it be too soft, 
the yaks, &c., sink helplessly into it, and removing 
their packs and dragging the things down piece- 
meal becomes a heart-breaking labour; but when 
the snow is hard, or the surface frozen, it would be 
certain destruction for men or animals to venture 
on it. On our testing the snow, it was pronounced 


| too soft, the yaks plunged into it but struggled out 


I had gone on in advance, followed at a 


| driving snow commenced falling, and on looking 


the snow ranges, beyond the snows, and in | 


Thibet. 
regions, he occupied a considerable portion of a 
six months’ leave which he obtained after the 


In exploring these almost unknown | 


ey Eso seurait Kimestt from the offecta of | been a member of the Aborigines Protection Society, 


his exertions in the Meerut district, which he 
has so well described in a previous volume. At 
a place called Bompa, which is only a short 
distance from Niti—the last inhabited spot 
south of the — author had to dismiss 
the coolies who carried his baggage, and em- 
ploy an even lower description of animal (the 
coolie belongs scarcely more than by courtesy 
to the human race), viz., jooboos, a mule be- 


tween the tame yak and the common cattle, to- iectiiihins Gk Wes daieaak to ea” 


gether with their owners, one native leading and 


Pe sy two jooboos; also four or five extra 


men, for contingencies. He experienced some | 


difficulty, as there was an important festival 
in course of celebration, at which it was con- 
sidered a sin to be sober after seven o'clock. 


He had to consult “the prejudices of the | 


natives” on this as on subsequent occasions ; 
and as these prejudices lead to their almost 
perpetual intoxication, one can fancy that it 
was no easy matter to do so. But, as the 
author sagely remarks, we have taught the 
natives that the best plan for getting their own 
way is to have a religious prejudice for every- 
thing they like to do, and a religious prejudice 
against everything they don't like to do, so 
that these prejudices have greatly increased 
since the time of Meni. 


P : Jz | back I found that we were not followed vy the rest. 
intending speculators should endeavour to | | had some difficulty in climbing back to find out 
| the cause of delay, and found all the Coolies sitting 
Mr. Dunlop's most novel experiences were in | 


helplessly on the stones above the snow drift, the 
greater number of them cowed by the cold and 
snow, and some of them fairly wimpering and com- 
forting their companions with the assurance that we 
should all die. They had, with thorough native 
apathy, given up all attemptd at exertion, and had I 


I might have sat down and wept sympathetically 


| till we lost our noses, fingers, and toes; but being 


deficient in sweet sentimentality, and deeming their 
defection and collapse not only inappropriate and 


| inconvenient, bnt unwarranted by the circum- 





stances, their living in the snow regions enabling 
them to stand cold better than myself, I determined 
that it only remained for me to commence a promis- 
cuous assault and battery on the party, laying my 
‘alpen stock’ indiscriminately on the heads and 


Beyond the snows the author encountered 
opposition from Tartar zemindars, and finding 
argument of no avail, proceeded on his way 
despite their objections, and got some 
shooting in the way of burral. In Thibet he 
ran short of supplies, and was half-starved. 
But he had an amicable interview with the 
zumpun, or district officer, who tried to make 
him drink thick soup made of tea, and failed ; 
but who was immensely propitiated by the 
present of a stereoscope, though he did not ad- 
mire the European ladies who were depicted 
on the slides. But as the same authority de- 
clared some essence of rose, also presented to 
him, to be ‘‘ very nasty,” it may be supposed 
that he had not the nicest taste in the world. 
The author did not return before shooting a 





bunchowr, or wild yak, an animal very difficult 
to be met with. The tame yak, he tells us, is 
a noble-looking animal, if compared with the 
common bull of India; but the size of the 
bunchowr may be judged from the native ex- 
pression that “‘ the liver of a wild yak is a load 
for a tame one.” 

We have already lingered with Mr. Dunlop 
beyond our space, and have wandered, we fear, 
like himself, into our neighbour's territory. 
We must, therefore, refer our readers for fur- 
ther information to the book itself. The 
author, though he pretends to no literary 
merit, writes with much natural vigour, and 
continues to interest us more than many 
“ finer” writers. He is a true sportsman, and 
a keen observer of matters beyond his sport ; 
tells us what he knows in a pleasant manner ; 
and never tells us what he does not know in 
any manner whatever. We should be glad to 
see more books of his and other writers upon 
the same terms. 





AUSTRALIAN GOLD DISCOVERIES.* 


WE do not know that very many of our readers 
are so much interested in the subject of this 
volume as to take the trouble of wading through 
its four hundred pages of closely-printed 
matter, in order to search out for themselves 
the grains, rather than the nuggets, of golden 
information which it contains. We rather 
think the majority will be indebted to us for 
indicating the subject of the contents ; and, as 
the book is put forth with special views, we 
need not take up many sentences in criticising 
its literary character. In that case, we should 
say that there is a want of order in its loosely- 
compiled statements, which produces an ex- 
ceedingly tedious result, and that, moreover, the 
two objects with which the book is written are 
not kept sufficiently distinct. The first of these 
objects, is to set forth that Mr. Simpson Davies 
is a somewhat ill-used man, considering the 
golden honours which have been heaped on Mr. 
E. H. Hargraves and others on account of the 
** Discovery of Gold in Australia.” 
“ Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves,” 

is a complaint older than even two thousand 
years ago, and it may be that Mr. Hargraves 
has sucked the honey to the amount of £20,000 
and an appointment as ‘Commissioner for 
Exploration,” to which Mr. Simpson Davies 
had better claims. But that, perhaps, is a con- 
troversy not very interesting to readers in this 
country, who, if they have any confidence in 
the committees of inquiry in practice among 
our colonists, will probably rest contented 
enough with their docias ions on the subject. 
The second object of the book is to advocate a 
somewhat new theory as to the origin of gold, 
which is interesting to scientific geologists as 
well as to those who are practically concerned. 
Let us recount the incidents in Mr. Davies’ 
life, which led him to anticipate the gold dis- 
coveries in Victoria and New South Wales. 
Mr. Davies, who had been sub-manager of a 
bank at Burlington, in Yorkshire, like 

or Robinson Crusoe, was stricken with a desire 
to see the world; and in 1844 fixed on Aus- 
tralia as a place suiting his views of the com- 
bination of foreign travel with commercial 
adventure. He first bought cattle and sheep, 
and a “run” near the Macintyre River, not 
far from the large tract called Darling Downs. 
Afterwards he purchased a station called 
‘Good Good,” on the western slopes of the 
cordillera which divides the eastern and 
western watersheds of the colony. This is con- 
siderably to the south of Sydney, but his 





* Gold Deposits in Australia. By Simpson Davies. (London: 
Longman and Co.) 
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wanderings led him on to the country after- 
wards known as the gold districts of the Peel 
and Bingera. During his stay here, the mica- 
schist attracted the attention of himself and 
the shepherds; and he heard authentic 
accounts of the manner in which certain old 
shepherds had been fortunate enough to find 
gold ; but his thoughts were rather directed to 
the wonderful diggings of California, of which 
every one was talking in 1849. He sailed to 
San Francisco, where he proceeded to join a 
party, among whom was Mr. Hargraves, with 
the intention of staying at the diggings suffi- 
ciently long to compare California with Aus- 
tralia. Those who are not familiar with 
accounts of the mode of life there, will feel in- 
terested in the pages in which it is described. 
Mr. Davies was employed as foraging sporis- 
man of the party ; and when they reached the 
scene of operations his duty was to “ prospect,” 
which is exceedingly trying to patience and 
 caneteig wg He was struck by the resem- 
lance of the place to ‘“‘ Good Good,” and the 
conversation with Mr. Hargraves naturally 
turned on the gold found by an old shepherd 
near Codlington, in New South Wales. Both 
Mr. Hargraves and himself became convinced 
that gold was to be found in the spots which 
he had formerly traversed. Mr. Hargraves 
wrote to a friend at Sydney, declaring his im- 
pression that he had been in a gold region 
within three hundred miles of that part ; and 
shortly made up his mind to return to Aus- 
tralia, before Mr. Davies was able to do 
so. Mr. Hargraves, as a matter of joke, 
had said in California that he would 
be appointed a gold commissioner, and would 
get his dear friend Davies a similar appoint- 
ment. Here, as in most cases, it is the ‘ early 
bird that picks up the worm.” News reached 
California that Mr. Hargraves was in Bathurst, 
proclaiming the gold fields of Australia, by 
authority of the Government of New South 
Wales. Mr. Davies entered Sydney harbour 
again in 1852, after three years’ absence, found 
that the gold produce exceeded anything 
ever heard of before, and that his quondam 
friend Mr. Hargraves was travelling offi- 
cially as Crown Commissioner for the ex- 
ploration of the gold fields. Our author 
thinks, and not unnaturally, that his former 
 cxigred and friend might have recommended 
nim to the notice of Government, though it is 
hardly in human nature that he should have 
done so, as Mr. Davies hints he ought, asa 
person better experienced in gold fields than 
himself. From various documents in the book, 
we see that Mr. Hargraves was not unwilling 
to acknowledge publicly that he had received 
valuable hints from Mr. Davies; and Mr. 
Davies allows that though at the time Mr. 
Hargraves spoke of a sum of ten thousand 
pounds being likely to be given to him, that he 
thought the amount far too extravagant ever 
to be granted. He obtained it, however, from 
the Government of Victoria, and a similar sum 
from that of New South Wales ; but it seems 
inexplicable why Mr. Davies remained so silent 
when the claims of Hargraves were ringing 
through the colony, and the explanation he 
gives us on this point seems scarcely satisfactory. 
Few persons, perhaps, may be disposed to per- 
use all the documents, with accounts of public 
banquets, and examinations of witnesses before 
a select committee of the Legislative Council. 
These compose by far the greater part of this 
volume, and chiefly bear on the question 
whether Mr. Hargraves was fairly entitled to 
the honour and more substantial rewards given 
to him in preference to others, and especially 
to a clergyman of the name of Clarke, who, 
being a scientific geologist, had surveyed the 





country, and expressed his persuasion that 
gold existed, though he was not able to point 
out the spot where it was afterwards dis- 
covered in such masses. 

The more interesting part of the volume, to 
which, unfortunately, less space is devoted, 
remains to be considered. The title-page bears 
a somewhat ambitious prelude, viz. :—‘ The 
Discovery and Geognosy of Gold Deposits in 
Australia, with Comparisons and Accounts of 
the Gold Regions in California, Russia, India, 
Brazil, &c., including a Philosophical Disquisi- 
tion on the Origin of Gold in Placer-deposits 
and Quartz-veins.” We may best explain the 
meaning of the term placer-deposits in the 
author’s own words :—‘ The raw gold of com- 
merce exists in nature, chiefly under two con- 
ditions. In the one, it exists in a visible and 
metallic state disseminated through, and en- 
cased within, stony matrices, mostly of quartz 
in veins or dykes. In the other condition, the 
metal, in fine grains, exists in deposits spread 
horizontally beneath pebbles, clays, and drifts, 
which rest directly on massive rocks of crystal- 
line and glatz structure.” The latter state is 
that from which in practice it is by far the 
most abundantly obtained. Now, men of 
science, ignorant, of course, like all the rest of 
the world, of the alluvial deposits of California 
and Australia, until very recently were of 
opinion that such deposits owed their origin to 
a destruction of quartz matrice vein-stones, or 
else came from the massive granites and other 
crystalline rocks themselves. In California, 
flattened specimens were found wedged in 
slates, which a digger could expose by scraping 
bed-rocks with his iron spoon; and experience 
in Australia has proved that probably some 
new theory was requisite to account for the 
abundance in which it has been found there. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, in his work on 





given of the names of authors, both scientific 
and practical, describers of the geognosy of 
gold deposits, of which those who wish to 
investigate the theory more closely will avail 
themselves. It is not by depreciating true 
science that advantages are gained; the most 
learned are always the most ready to acknow- 
ledge new facts when clearly established. The 
interest to the public at large in this matter 
arises chiefly from the question, whether gold 
is to be found more largely in nature than is 
generally supposed? Indications have been 
perceived of late to a considerable extent in 
India, and a communication from Lieutenant 
Bytown a few years ago is reprinted in the 
volume before us. Small] quantities have even 
been found in Scotland and elsewhere, but 
whether these belong to “ placer-deposits” near 
at hand, which science and enterprise may soon 
discover, or have their origin in the old 
detritus, floated over to us perhaps from the 
Ural Mountains in icebergs, ages and ages ago, 
isa problem. To solve such a problem, scien- 
tific geology, pushed to the height of progress 
which in this age of wondrous attainment it 
seems likely to reach, will prove the readiest 
and most trustworthy guide. 





THE WOMAN IN WHITE.* 


Ix a recent number of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” 
Mr. Thackeray treated humorously the idea of 
an order of merit for literary men, and spoke 
of the bickerings and jealousies it would give 
rise to; and, indeed, in the department of 
novel-writing alone, there are so many 

and such a variety of claims to consideration, 
as would put the constituted authorities at 
their wits’ end. There is the great genius, who 
bursts like a comet upon the literary world, and 
whose every new work is an “ excitement,” 


“Russia and the Ural Mountains,” and in the | impatiently awaited and seized with avidity ; 
“ Lectures on Gold,” given at the Geological | there is the author who has missed the first 
Museum, had adopted the established view, as | Tank, but whose writings come to us like oases 
well as other theories, accounting for original | 


formations. To discuss this, would lead us into 
too wide a field on the present occasion. Sir 
R. Murchison, from a comparison of the con- 
formation of the Ural chain and the Australian 
cordillera, had in 1846 predicted the likelihood 
of gold being found in our colony, and had even 
in 1848 advised some tin miners who were in 
distress in Cornwall, to emigrate, and apply 
their knowledge there. His views had been 
strengthened by specimens of rock from 
Australia, which Count Strzelecke had given 
him. 


in the wild desert of modern literature; there 
is the writer who has not even talent, but who 
possesses a certain fluency of speech and re- 
dundancy of imagination, whose name is per- 
petually before the eyes of the reader, and who 


| at length is endowed with the title of “ popular 


author ;” and there are all the varying grades 
that Mr. Mudie’s wails enclose, from the merely 
‘+ readable” authors down to the ‘* Lady Evelina 


| Fairstars” of society, who flood the libraries 


Yet, notwithstanding such evidence of | 


the value of geological science, Mr. Davies is | 
too much inclined to set practical experience | 
above the labours of the study, and flippantly | U ry 
| teresting, and sometimes—witness the skipper’s 
| story in the last Christmas number of ‘* All the 


asks how Sir Roderick could distinguish quartz 
from a non-auriferous country from quartz from 
the gold diggings? Though Mr. Davies, aided by 
practical knowledge in California and New 
South Wales, has probably a good deal to say 
for his new theory ; still no blame is to be cast 
on men of science for not having facts before 
them to guide them to it sooner, and indeed he 
even acknowledges that Sir R. Murchison 
speaks on various occasions more diffidently 
than before of the certainty of the old theories, 
and that probably he will shortly be inclined 
fully to recognise the truth of the new views 
advocated in this volume. Had Mr. Davies 
been more a man of science, he would probably 
have been able to place before the reader his 
views more clearly than we think he has here 
succeeded in doing. He would then probably 
have pointed out that the old and new theories 
are not positively contradictory, but that the 
one he advocates is supplementary to the other. 
At the end of the volume, a useful index is 





and bore the critics with their amorous toast- 
and-water maunderings. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, whose new work, ‘‘ The 
Woman in White,” is now before us, belongs, 
we think, to the second of these ranks. His 
writings are always readable, generally in- 


Year Round,” namely, “ The Haunted House” 
—exceedingly powerful and impressive. He 
has his own ideas of the object of his profession, 
and they are sensible and not too lofty ; 
he has rules of his own for the proper practice 
of his art, and it must be acknowledged that 
he carries them out well, and that to them are 
due the unusual curiosity and interest that his 
last tale has undoubtedly excited during its 
progress through the pages of “ All the Year 
Round.” Mr. Collins places unusual import- 
ance in the strength of his plot. He has 
more than once expressed his opinion that the 
chief end of a novelist should be to amuse ; and 
that to construct a story which shall excite the 
interest of the reader, and keep his attention 
fixed from the first page to the last, is a feat 
worthy of the greatest praise. These ideas he 





* The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols 


(London: Sampson Low & Sons.) 
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has worked out in all his writings, and the 
fame that he has gained will best decide 
whether he has been successful or not. 

We have no intention of giving a detailed 
account of the plot of “The Woman in White ;” 
it is so intricate, and turns so often upon such 
trivial points, that we should despair of ren- 
dering it correctly ; besides that, it would be 
an injustice to the reader, for either he has read 
the book, in which case any further account of 
it here is unnecessary, or he is going to read 
it, and to give the plot of a book in which the 
plot is everything, would be to rob him of some 
—. hours. 

course, the book would not be Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's that did not contain a Secret (written 
with a large $), the careful concealment of 





which until the proper moment for disclosure 
artives, affords an opportunity for the display 
of his peculiar talent. The Secret in this in- 
stance is particularly well kept, though we 
must confess ourselves rather disappointed with 
it when known. When one is made up 
one’s mind for a murder, it is rather hard to be 
put off with a forgery; and the latter, together 
with the minor misdemeanours of incarcerating 
his wife in a mad-house, and burning down the 
vestry containing the register which he _ has 
forged is the extent of Sir Percival Glyde’s 
delinquencies. In his anxiety to weave a chain 
of events which should excite the reader's 
curiosity, Mr. Collins has overlooked the equally 
im: t point of creating interest and sym- 
pathy for his characters. There is seareely one 
wn figure in the book, and perhaps the 

ero and heroine are the least interesting of all. 
A young arti:t, who, being engaged in a gen- 
tleman’s house, proceeds to fall in love with his 
employer's niece and heiress, and, finding that 
she is affianced to a baronet, and is determined 

















to fulfil her engagements although she loves | 


the artist and hates the baronet, departs for the 
wilds of North America, is a character that can 
excite interest only in a romantic school-girl. 
The heroine, Lady Glyde, is simply a nonentity, 
and does not elicit a spark of sympathy. 
Moved by a feeling of duty, she marries a man 
whom she does not like, while she is secretly 
attached to somebody else, and afterwards finds 
that her husband has married her for her 
money. The marriage is certainly not a fortu- 
nate one, and when Lady Glyde refuses to 
make over her money to her husband, Sir 
Pereival proceeds to extremes, and places her 
in a private asylum. Undoubtedly the cleverest 
in the book is Count Foseo. Never 

ted, always consistent, in the trivial 

as well as in the broader features of his char- 
acter, in his love of intrigue, and his talent 
for carrying it out, he is the most defined 
of the story. No doubt, by some he 

will be taken as a representative character, and 
will encourage the idea that all foreigners, and 
Italians in particular, are social Marchiavellis, 
and that treachery and intrigue are their daily 
study. Intrigue is the master-passion of the 
Count, and he revels in it: he intercepts letters, 
overhears conversations, acts as a spy upon 
Lady Glyde, gladly accepts her half-sister 
and defender, Miss Haleombe, as an antagonist, 
and triumphs over her in wit and invention. 
Nor does the Count stick at these small trials 
of his skill: his wife being related to Lady 
Glyde, he has an interest in her removal similar 
to that of his friend Sir Percival, and it is by 
him that she is placed in the asylum, and the 
strange circumstances brought about that give 
rise to the belief in her death. The chief 
features in the character of Sir Percival are his 
brutality and the fluctuations of temper caused 








nor very natural. Miss Halcombe is the most 
pleasing personage in the story, and her spirit 
and earnestness, and the certain amount of 
interest which is excited in her, render her the 
real heroine of the book. Nevertheless, the 
— with which we peruse the work is more 
one of curiosity than interest, just as we read 
the complicated evidence of a newspaper report, 
caring nothing about the persons, but anxious 
to know how the affairends. And the manner 
in which the story is told, namely, in narratives 
written by the chief nages, serves to 
increase this feeling. . Collins has over- 
come, as well as possible, the heaviness that 
this mode of treatment gives toa story; never- 
theless, it does not read as naturally as if 
written in the usual manner, and the same 
treatment in the hands of a less talented writer 
would be clumsy and unnatural. 

There are several improbabilities in the plot, 
and improbabilities in a work of this descrip- 
tion are graver errors than in books where 
character is chiefly studied. For instance, the 
means by which Miss Halcombe is brought to 
overhear the private conversation between Sir 
Percival and Count Fosco are highly absurd. 
Sir Percival and the Count having arranged an 
interview to take place when everybody else is 
in bed, they go into the garden, and pass by 
Miss Halcombe’s window, ostensibly with the 
purpose of seeing whether her light is extin- 
guished, their real purpose being apparently to 
inform her that they are going to have a 
private conversation, about which she is the 
very last person to know anything. Miss 
Halcombe is sitting at her window, overhears 
their imprudent words, and of course deter- 
mines to learn the subject of their interview, 
and learns it accordingly. This incident 
reminds us of the passage in Mr. Dickens's 
‘Barnaby Rudge,” in which the Gordon 
rioters advance upon the Maypole, and which 
describes the conduct upon that occasion of the 
cook and the housemaid, ‘‘ who ran screamin 
up stairs, and locked themselves into one of 
the old garrets, shrieking dismally when they 
had done so, by way of rendering their place of 
refuge perfectly secret and secure.” ‘The 
Woman in ite” is written throughout in 
the “effective” style—that style of which Mr. 
Charles Dickens is so great a master, and 
which is displayed particularly in the endings 
of the chapters; for instance—‘t the Woman 
in White is a living influence on our three 
lives. The end is appointed ; the end is draw- 
ing on us; and Anne Catherick, dead in her 
grave, points the way to it still!” The fol- 
lowing passage also is quite in Mr. Dickens's 
style :— 

“Can you identify him, sir?” 

“ My eyes dropped slowly. At first I saw nothing 
under them but a coarse canvas cloth. The dripping 
of the rain on it was audible in the dreadful silence. 
I looked up along the cloth, and there at the end, 
stark and grim, and black, in the yellow light— 
there was his dead face. 

“So, for the first and last time, I saw him. So 
the visitation of God ruled it that he and I should 
meet.” 

Nevertheless, successful as the ‘‘ Woman in 
White” has been, we cannot but think that in 
subjecting the characters entirely to the plot, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has carried his peculiar 
style to excess, and that it is likely to become 
wearisome. No one reading the book cares 
two straws for the hero and heroine—whether 
they are happy or unhappy, or whether they 
are united in the third volume ; but every one 
becomes gradually interested in the ravelling 
and unravelling of the complications that arise 


by the fear of detection in his crimes. Mr. in the story. And when these are known, 


Fairlie is amusing, but neither very original | what remains? 


Would the *“*Woman in 





White” repay a second perusal? We fear 
not. One cannot take it up again.and again 
as we do such novels as “ Vanity Fair,” and 
“ David Copperfield,” for the mere beauty of 
the writing, which is always fresh, although 
we know every incident by heart. To this it 
may be said that Mr. Wilkie Collins is neither 
a Thackeray nor a Dickens. True, but he is a 
very clever writer, with a style of his own, 
which, when not exaggerated, is a very 

able one; and as exaggeration of style is 
always a sign of declining powers, we advise 
him to keep clear of it as much as possible. 








NEW NOVELS. 





Tedded and Winnowed; or, the Trials of 
Mary Gascoine. A Tale for the Divorce Court, 
By Marabel May. (London: James Black- 
wood.) This tale is dedicated to ‘‘ Martin F. 
Tupper, immortalised by Proverbial Philo- 
sophy.” A flattering dedication generally in- 
clines the recipient to overlook defects ; but if 
Mr Tupper reads ‘‘ Wedded and Winnowed,” 
he can scarcely fail Cha ae 
been, at the carelessness displayed in the com- 
position of the story. The writer does not 
apparently understand some of the simplest 
i apes A are laid down in school grammars. 
Several of her sentences no nominative 
case, some of them are so broken up with 
parentheses that the meaning is utterly ob- 
secured, and often the sense requires to be 

at, since it is not expressed according 
to the laws of English syntax. As an instance 
of confused style take the following :— 


“Itwas fortunate for the afflicted wife that on 
her return to her solitary apartments she was not 
oppressed by the class of persons to witness sorrow 
so great as hers (which for the past two years had 
been surrounding that pure and delicate-minded 
girl)—debased servants of still more or mis~ 
tresses! otherwise she might have had her ge 

ich the 


€ | outraged by the coarsest vituperation, w 


very defencelessness of her position would have 
provoked.” 

And as additional proofs of the writer's extraor- 
dinary ignorance of her own language, or at 
any rate of her inability to employ it in com- 
position, we will give a few brief ¢ les, 
taken almost at random from the tale. ‘They 
require no comment :— 

« How ill she had become under that unskilful 
treatment, which had at last obliged the opinions 03 
two medical men to save her life.” 

“ A gallant young soldier his tyrannical disposi- 
tion had been the means of bringing under the severe 
discipline known to the ranks,” 


“Fyrom the occupation of sordid lodgings, and a 
solitude of the most prostrating nature, surrounded 
by a class of persons with whom the intelligent 
mind of Mary could own no fellowship, we see her 
now transplanted to that of certainly the most 
engaging class of any society. Dublin fashion— 
amidst, if not the highest circles, at least, they were 
amongst the most intelligent of all classes—wealthy,, 
and apparently prosperous—must it be added, 
pleasure-loving, and fond of society.” 

“She certainly did feel it was very inconsiderate 
(however they rested in the heat of the day), to 
oblige her starting by five o'clock each morning, 
and without even a cup of tea to moisten her lips, 
and with an infant to nourish, depart for some poor 
cabin where they might get their kettle boiled— 
‘as avoiding (her husband would remark) all hotel 
expenses,’ of which he seemed to have a morbid 
apprehension, but which Mary believed to be gro- 
velling and unnatural, as compared with her health. 


° It was true he was very handsome, but Captain 
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Loftus’s manners were so inferior—not the refine- | first Mrs. Buller is one of these; the whcle | attainments, I should find Madile. de @ was ag 
ment of his wife’s.” account of Catherine, who becomes Mrs. Buller | nothing compared with her. I loved . de 


These specimens of the author's style, and of 
the mode in which she maltreats her mother 
tongue, might be multiplied to any extent, 
but our readers will probably be satisfied 
without any further extracts. 

It often happens in the present day that 
while the style of a book is good, and even 
pres ag the thoughts expressed in it are either 
stolen or common-place ; but it is rarely found 
that a slovenly style is associated with beauty, 
or depth of thought, or with any of the other 
ements with which a good book may be 
justly credited. We are sorry to say that 
“* Wedded and Winnowed” does not prove an 
exception to this rul jally sorry, as the 
tale is written with a good intention, and 
conveys a good moral. But, as literary critics, 
‘we are bound to add that though the novel is 
full of sorrows, and even horrors, it is singu- 
larly unexciting, and that there is nothing in 
the characters or the scenes described to call 
for commendation. The hero is too much of a 
~wretch to excite a touch of pity, and the heroine, 
in spite of all her beauty and misery, has no 
hold upon our sympathies. Indeed, none of the 
characters are indebted to Nature for their 
existence, but are simply the conceptions of the 
author’s brain. We are bound to say that 
these conceptions are on the whole but feebly 
wrought out, and that the tale is not one likely 
to prove attractive to the novel-reading 
public. 


The Chevaliers. A Tale. By Marie Louise 
Birkinshaw. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) There is not much in this volume 
to distinguish it from the ordinary but respect- 
able nape which are issued weekly from the 
press. e greater portion of the lite ware 

resented to us in “The Chevaliers” is as 
amiliar as the willow — on cheap dishes 
and plates. Those of the characters—they are 
not many—which a distinct existence, 
we have frequently met with before, and the 
remainder are too insubstantial, or too common- 
place, to merit the title of creations. But, in 
‘spite of these defects, an amount of interest 
attaches to the story, as there are portions of 
it which are evidently drawn from the life, and 
with some spirit. Miss Birkinshaw seems 
especially at home on American soil ; and her 
descripi ons of the Revival and of the escape of 
a fugitive slave, show that she can write well 
when she is not compelled to draw too much 
upon the imagination. The practical joke 
played off upon Algernon is evidently suggested 
by a story current of our Poet Laureate, who is 
said to have fallen into a similar predicament 
at an hotel in Paris. But in his case the ad- 
venture, if such there were, arose from a friend 
of Mr. Tennyson's mistaking a French idiom, 
and not from any mischief-loving propensities 
on the part of his companion. We can also 
trace the origin of another of the author's 
stories in an anecdote which has been related 
of Coleridge’s father. The good clergyman, 
like his son, was extremely absent in mind ; 
and once, on returning from a journey, his wife 
found with dismay that the six shirts with 
which she had supplied him on starting had 
vanished from his manteau. ‘The mystery, 
however, wassoon cleared up by the discovery that 
her spouse, while strictly following her injunc- 
tions to put on a clean shirt on each of the six 
days that he was absent, had at the same 
time omitted to take off its predecessor, so 
that he returned with all his linen on his back. 

“The Chevaliers” contains some passages 
which are forcibly written, but at the same 
time extremely repulsive. The story of the 








the second, is another. The book is replete 
with melancholy incidents, and is full of 
domestic miseries or storms ; but in — of the 
energy Miss Birkinshaw has expended, she fails 
in stirring up any deep feeling for the suf- 
ferings of hcr heroines. Yet the book is one 
which may interest certain readers, whose 
appetite for novels is more apparent than their 
taste. They will not find the story dull; they 
will perhaps consider that some of the scenes in 
it are both lively and exciting. 

All Right! an Old Maids Tale. (James 
Blackwood.) This isa charming story. It is 
a story, however, the main beauty of which is 
not upon the surface. There is nothing to be 
commended in the plot; indeed, in the true 
sense of the word, there is no plot at all. No- 
thing could be balder or more common-place 
in this respect, and if we were to give an out- 
line of the narrative, or a brief description of 
the characters pourtrayed, our readers would 

in no idea whatever of the real worth of 
“ An Old Maid’s Tale.” The truth is, that 
though the story is of the slightest texture, it 
is told with such skill, and contains so many 
tokens of coming warm, if we may use the 
term, from the writer’s life and experience, 
that it finds its way to the heart at once, and 
all criticism is forgotten in the enjoyment of a 

uliar pleasure. Peculiar, we say, because 
it is just possible that it is one in which all 
may not share. ‘There are some flavours which 
certain palates may find exquisitely piquant, 
and there are some books which, to certain 
readers, are rarely delicious, while epicures 
and book-lovers of a different taste will fail to 
preciate either. Some men cannot eat 
ves, and others see no poetry in Collins, and 
no humour in Cervantes. Chacun & son goit ; 
but we hope that,, in the present instance, our 
readers will agree with us in our estimate of 
the tale. One or two brief extracts will give 
them an idea of the kind of pleasure the 
volume is likely to afford. The whole des- 
cription of a French school in Brittany is 
extremely graphic. We can only find s 
for a character-sketch of one or two of the 
governesses. ‘The portion of it we shall trans- 
cribe commences with an account of Madlile. 
de Garaye, who was at the head of the estab- 
lishment :— 

“We ali loved her; but what was better, she 
won, and retained, our esteem and respect, as well as 
affection. ‘The fact was, there was nothing mean or 
little about her. She was a Frenchwoman, more, 
‘une Parisienne, with the consequent love of 
flattery, and being complimented ; but she was a de- 
cidedly clever woman, the most widely-informed, 
and largest-minded Frenchwoman I ever knew, 
kind-hearted, and generous to a fault. I soon 
became much attached to her; no one who came in 
daily contact with her could help doing so. In 
contrast to Madlle. Rivitre, came the next ‘sous 
maitresse’ Madlle. Aigredou, a little fat, irritable, 
waspish body, with ‘ un nez trousé,’ and more high- 
mindedness in her little finger than Madlle. Riviere 
Ss in her whole body ; and more real kind- 

eartedness in her sharp, curt tone and manner, 
than in all the other’s smooth, oily plausibility. 
And, yet, scarcely anybody cared for her. Only a 
very few really liked her; but they did so heartily. 
And I know, in spite of her snarl, that she thoroughly 
appreciated it; for beneath all that crustiness, beat 
a warm, true, affectionate heart.” 


a 
0. 


“T said just now that Madile. de Garaye was the 
best-informed Frenchwoman I ever knew, and so she 
was, for I never knew Madlle. Couésnon ; I never 
fathomed her, never got below the surface; but 
enough floated thereupon, rose, from time to time, 
to make me feel assured that if I could but gauge her 





Yea, more, esteemed her; but I placed 
Madlle. Couésnon on a pedestal, and looking up to 
her, felt that ‘looking up’ it must always be. I 
could never attain to her altitude. She was 
thoroughly un-French-—quiet in manner, tone, look, 
movement, dress, everything. Steeped, as I know 
she was, in every kind of information, she never 
paraded it. Her system and manner of instruction 
were admirable ; but more ree still, was the 
simple, dignified unconsciousness that accompanied 
yen word and action. She was an orphan, living in 
a quiet, retired manner, with an aunt. I should 
think her age could not have been, at the very most, 
five and thirty ; but long before that period, she had 
gained ‘deplomatas’ of every kind. Her dress and 
—— were thoroughly characteristic ; her robe, 

ways com} of some one, quiet, delicate tint, 
invariably fitting her very figure, as only a 
Frenchwoman’s dress can fit. She was simplicity— 
natural, unstudied, simplicity itself. And yet, that 
atmosphere of dignity, which we fee! surrounds some 
few we meet with, was so strongly felt in her, that 
instinctively ‘one drew oneself | in her ; 
ay, Madile. de Garaye, even. She was little, at 
least they said she was ‘petite’ I never measured 
her by inches, but to me she seemed ‘grande.’ I 
— saw rey eyes as a. the first pecs 
they were of a iar colour—clear, very clear— 
with that *iumkably: lispid look some few eyes 
have, as if they floated in liquid. They always 
looked moist, and were fringed by long dark lashes. 
I never saw such tender eyes, such pitying ones, nor 
yet such withering ones. Their clear glance anni- 
hilated one who deserved cesaabanta I — saw 
her angry or impatient—indi t and griev: en. 
She a have sar great sorrow, to be so gentle 
and forbearing. I have heard it whi that she 
had—and she must have done so. To be so tender 
—and with that charity which is above all other 
virtues, so imbued as she was—hers must have been 
a Fire-Baptism.” 

Millie has a friend at the school who is 
dying of decline. Very beautiful is the ac- 
count of Mabel’s sick chamber, and very sig- 
nificant are the remarks which follow it :— 

“ What a place of rest was that quiet chamber! 
with its little white draperied bed—its few prints 
and drawings hung round on the white-washed walls, 
and the abundant supply of fresh flowers—for 
every ‘externe’ brought almost daily a few violets, 
or winter roses, according to her means. But above 
all, that quiet face, so wan, so pale, so full of death, 
so plainly marked by Him as His, for whom He 
would come by and by. For there was no dis- 
guising the fact: she might linger for a long time, 
but she would never get well again. A clever 
English physician, who happened to be at Arrés for 
a short time, kad been consulted, and his opinion 
was a very hopeless one, and she knew it. 

“TI used to try to get exemption from the school- 
room as much as possible, to be with her; and 
generally was allowed to pass the time devoted 
to ‘l'étude’ with her, when there was nothing but 
preparation for the next day going on. I easily 
made it up in the time between breakfast and school 
hour. The contrast from the ‘classe’ to that sanc- 
tuary was sometimes more than I could well bear. 
I used to feel a choking, strangling, suffocating 
feeling, as if my heart would burst. A longing, oh! 
such a longing! that I could lie down beside her, 
and go home too. Hours have I stayed there, with 
a feeling of utter hopelessness and prostrated energy 
with a yearning, longing in my heart, almost amount- 
ing to despair ; silent and still, too done up to talk 
even. But she always understood me. She never 
thought me glum and sulky, or stupid. She knew 
how it was; her true, tender, instinct 
telling her what no word of mine could or would. 
And her thin hand would silently caress my hair 
and fondle my cheek in her own indescribably tender 
way :—I cannot bear to be touched by some le. 
As for their kissing me! I would a deal sooner they 
bit me! Iam afraid I cannot be what is generally 
termed ‘warm-hearted and affectionate ;’ for I am 
not at all fond of demonstrative love. I would 
rather some persons beat me than fondled me. So, come 
to think of it, Iam sure I cannot be of an affec- 
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tionate disposition. In the first place, great troubles 
don’t make me cry. They half strangle me some- 
times, and nearly suffocate me; but make me cry ! 
very, very rarely! Little sorrows bring tears to my 
eyes quickly ; and little joys bring them more 
quickly still ; and little words of kindness, and little 
deeds of love, will cause them to spring to my eyes 
as the hidden streamlet gushes upward when the 
ground is pierced. Now, crying, and giving oneself 
up to despair, is what weall ought to do—according 
to the received laws of propriety—whenever sorrow 
comes with drooping head and clasped hands, and 
silently seats herself at our side. 

“ Then there are few, very few, people I am fond 
of. Iam to make such a confession. It is 
very sad, I feel ; still I cannot help it, for it is the 
truth: and I never call pe ‘my dear’"—no, not 
even my own dearest, and I can’t endure being called 
so. And then, again, I never ‘ feel it dreadfully, 
and am quite inconsolable, when my friends die ; 
but, on the contrary, I often experience a sentiment 
of joy and thankfulness that they are at rest, 
permitted to ‘go home.’ I cannot mourn 
when I think that One who loves them, far better 
than I do, has taken them to Himself; so that, as I 
do not take these things to heart in the way affec- 


tionate people do, and don’t think in the bottom I 
much ‘dear people,’ Iam afraid it is painfully 
conclusive that I don’t belong to them—no, de- 


cidedly, I am not affectionate. But still, I could 
bear Mabel’s caresses ; they always soothed me, and 
her touch seemed to drive the dark, black gloom 
away, and to let in warmth, and light, and brightness. 
Mabel never made me shiver and shrink away, 
when she touched me.” 

* “There are a hundred faults in this thing,” 
said Oliver Goldsmith of his immortal “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ;” and assuredly the ‘‘ Old Maid's 
Tale” is not without its weak points. The 
character of Walter is too slightly sketched, 
considering the relation in which he stands to 
Millie Heaton ; and it seems as though the 
writer thinks that her heroine is right in sacri- 
ficing the hopes of married life, and the hap- 
piness of her betrothed, as well as her own, for 
the sake of her father and sisters. Then again, 
the Draytons’ life, though interesting enough, 
is a mere episode, and would have been better 
omitted ; and, finally, there is in the tale an 
evident leaning to Roman Catholic practices, 
and an obvious ignorance of the true nature of 
the Roman Catholic faith. But with the ex- 
ception of the last-mentioned error, the 
blemishes we have notieed are but trivial. 
“An Old Maid” need not mourn over her 
single-blessedness, since it has resulted in so 
interesting a story as this. 











SHORT NOTICES. 


The Early Life of Louis Napoleon. From 
Authentic Sources. (London: Bosworth and Harrison. ) 
This little book is designed to be popular, and con- 
tains all the elements’ of popularity. The style is 
lively, the narrative concise, the facts are grouped 
together with taste, ard there is not a single page in 
the volume which the reader will deem uninteresting. 
With this praise, however, our commendation must 
cease. The author of the volume is an English- 
woman, and with considerable ardour and little 
judgment she has undertaken the task of vindicating 
the character of the “ great, good, and much-wronged 
man” who now occupies the throne of France. In 
her eyes, Louis Napoleon is a hero sans peur et 
sans reproche, a model of chivalric virtue, of self- 
denying patriotism, of studious wisdom, of conscien- 
tious rectitude—a man whose dominant feeling is 
love of courtry, and whose dearest wish is to pro- 
mote the happiness of the French people and the 
peace of the world. There is nothing too difficult 
for credulity to swallow and ignorance to believe. 
The author of the “Early Life of Louis Napoleon” 
is extremely credulous, and she is also ignorant—not, 
indeed, of beng but of principles ; not of what Louis 


Napoleon has done, but of the arguments which 
should be drawn from his actions. She betrays, 
moreover, a marvellous one-sidedness in the blame 





she attaches to every one who opposed his early revo- 
lutionary projects; laments, after the affair at Stras- 
bourg, that he should be kept out of France by “an 
inhuman and implacable law ;” and wonders greatly, 
despite the landing at Boulogne, that a man so in- 
offensive should be so severely treated. And yet in 
the same sentence in which we are informed of the 
rigour of the French Government, we have a state- 
ment of the Prince himself which goes far to justify 
it, since he affirms that with the name he bears he 
must live “either in the gloom of a dungeon, or in 
the light of power.” Louis Philippe knew perfectly 
well that Napoleon was too clever and too ambitious 
a man to be entrusted with the freedom of a French 
citizen ; and though’ the author of this little volume 
may declare the decree of proscription announced 
against him to be unjust, her narrative at the same 
time proves that it was not so. What can be more 
absurd than an assertion like the following with 
reference to Louis Napoleon’s imprisonment in the 
citadel of Ham:—“It was well known that the 
august prisoner would not accept a mere favour. He 
awaited an act of rehabilitation, which would give 
him the right to dwell, like other citizens, in his 
own country, not for the purpose of making it 
acknowledge his pretensions to the throne, but to 
serve it according to his power and capacity.” 
With the subsequent history of Napoleon laid open 
before her, and in the face of the facts she has already 
related, it is difficult to believe how an “English- 
woman” could give vent to so weak and simple a 
statement. Already at Strasbourg Louis Napoleon 
had declared that his existence was consecrated to 
the accomplishment of a great mission. Three years 
afterwards he landed at Boulogne to claim the 
throne of France ; in 1848, when elected President 
of the Republic, he took a solemn oath to remain 
faithful to it ; in 1851 he overthrew the constitution 
he had solemnly sworn to uphold; and since that 
time the French Emperor has not scrupled to break 
treaties, and to abnegate the most sacred declarations, 
until all faith in his word is gone for ever. Yet in 
spite of these things, and of a thousand facts beside, 
which prove the folly of her creed, the writer of this 
biography would have her readers believe that her 
hero is a man not only of vast genius, but of unim- 
peachable veracity also ; that under Louis Philippe’s 
Government he sought for nothing more than the 
rights of a private citizen; and that all the noble 
sentiments his mother implanted in his heart have 
been developed through the different phases of his 
extraordina.y career. Well, if truth in this matter 
lies at the bottom of a well, let us hope, for “ An 
Englishwoman’s” sake, that we have failed to draw it 
up. Yet it is unfortunate that all those men in the 
country whose opinion is the most worthy of respect, 
are in the same predicament. 


Hardy's Tourists’ Guide through Ireland. By 
Philip Dixon Hardy. (Dublin: Hardy and Sons. 
1860.) Ireland was long a subject of dread to 
tourists; the hotels and roads were described as 
execrable, the people as discontented, and rude, 
ragged beggars, and their homes unsavoury huts. 
However, good maps and a better class of guide- 
books have removed many of these idle prejudices; 
still for the most part they are dull, not over exact, 
and confined to certain localities. We still “want 
a plain and simple direction to the best way of 
seeing as many interesting objects and places as 
may be seen within a given space of time,” “and,” 
adds Mr. Hardy in a summary of the plan of his 
“Tourists’ Guide through Ireland,” now lying be- 
fore us, “ we feel confident that, following the track 
we have marked out for him, the traveller, at the 
termination of his tour, will find himself in no way 
disappointed ;” certainly not with Ireland, but, we 
apprehend, most assuredly with his guide. “ Pro- 
mising is the very air o’ the time, it opens the eyes 
of expectation ; performance is ever the duller for the 
act.” The farms of Tipperary, the thriving villages 
and busy manufactures of Ulster, the fisheries of 
the rivers and shores, the grandeur of Carntual and 
Slievedonard, the passes of Bamesmere and Glen- 
malure, the sculptured crosses of Kells and Clon- 
macnoise, the frequent Round Towers, theCathedrals 
of St. Patrick and St. Canice at Kilkenny, the 
basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway, the ruins 
of the Rock of Cashel and the Abbeys of Holy 
Cross, Clare, Adare, and Jerpoint, the Lakes of 








Glendalough and Killarney, the bays of Dublin and 
Bantry, the rocks of Achill, the Vale of Avoca, the 
beautiful scenery of the Blackwater, the Irish 
Rhine, with mountains and lawns, cairns, 
and other relics of the varied past, and the exquisite 
loveliness of the Dargle, afford objects of interest, 
which the artist, the antiquarian, the political 
economist, and the student of the wonders of natural 
history, will not exhaust in a single summer. 
Legend and ballad lend an additional charm to. 
many a site, while the arrangements of the railway 
companies afford every facility for a cheap and ex- 
peditious tour. We observe at once, as a bad omen, 
and therefore with considerable that the 
print, maps, and illustrations of Mr. Hardy’s 
Guide are insufferably coarse; while most of his- 
descriptions, instead of being restricted to the re- 
quirements of a traveller of ordinary —— 
are often spun out into lengthy and minute 
of no service ; and yet, with a singular inconsistency,. 
his notices of St. Patrick's andChnst Church, Dublin, 
are restricted to five lines, while the of Irish. 
architecture, Kilkenny Cath is ly men- 
tioned, <nd the Cloister-arcade of Sligo Abbey is 
devoted by our author to the purpose of confes- 
sionals and penitential cells. Dublin enjoys a lion’s 
share. The description of the Rotunda, an Irish 
combination of Exeter and the Egyptian Halls, far- 
exceed in length the lines spared for or 
Waterford. We should like to know his authority 
for the bold assertion that whoever kisses the 
Blarney-stone “ has the peculiar privilege of deviat- 
ing from veracity with unblushing countenance ;”’ 
for, in our simplicity, we have always believed the 
result was of a far more agreeable nature. 
“ Crystallisations,” “chistose,” “the entire,” are 
words and expressions unknown to our dic- 
tionaries, while Mr. Parker’s “Glossary of Archi- 
tecture” is silent on the new discovery of crypts 
above the choir of Armagh. It will be a satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Hardy to learn that on this side of the- 
channel we know of only one instance of a good 
publisher filling successfully the position of an. 
author. As his unimaginative prose will not swell 
the number of Irish tourists, we cannot encourage 
him to pursue his experiment any further; indeed, 
we would dissuade him from it for his own sake. 
His style, though diversified by extracts from “ the 
celebrated Vousden,” Mr. Otway, Mr. Irving, and 
the author of a “Guide to the Irish Highlands,” 
(sic) reads like cuttings from old newspapers, and 
has proved to ourselves so excessively dry, dull, and 
soporific, that we gladly availed ourselves of the- 
considerate hint conveyed on his closing page :— 

“ To each, to all, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumbers light.” 

False Step in Life. By L.L.D. (J. F. Hope.. 
1860.) We cannot award any very high praise to- 
the volume before us. It certainly shows us of how 
little avail is youth, beauty, wealth, station, or affec- 
tion to a mind diseased, or so wrapt up in itself as 
to be incapable of appreciating outward advantages. 
The chief moral of the book appears to be the: 
necessity of being straightforward and open at the 
right time. The heroine, Katie, by unfortunately 
falling into the river at the very moment when her 
lover, Mr. Powys, was approaching to declare his 
affection, does not hear his proposal, and, owing to. 
several other misunderstandings, she accepts the hand 
of her cousin, Sir Stephen Graham, for whom she only 
entertains a sisterly affection. This false step com— 

letes the unhapyiness of her life, and also that of. 
Mir. Powys and e husband. The concluding scene, 
in which Mr. Powys is introduced to Katie’s dying- 
bed, is singular, and, we opine, unprecedented in the 
annals of married life. The noble character of Sir 
Stephen Graham is well drawn, and is decidedly the: 
best: and, although leaying an unsatisfactory im~ 
pression on the mind, the story is interesting. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Part XVI. (Edin- 
burgh.) The “Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People,” on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German “Conversations Lexicon,” commences 
with the “Bosphorus” and finishes with “Bread,” giving 
a history of the “staff of life” and its manufacture 
from the most primitive period. Under the head of 
“Bourbon” we finds a sketch of that family, the pos- 
sessors of so many European thrones, which will be 
found especially interesting at this particular period 
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There are many who are not acquainted with a 
pleasant means of social amusement called “ Bouts- 
Rimés.” We find it in this encyclopedia. “ Bouts- 
Rimés” (Fr., “rhymed endings,”) are a kind of 
verses, the making of which forms a social amuse- 
ment. Some one of the party gives out the rhymes 
or endings of a stanza, and the others have to fill up 
the lines as best they may. Sup’ the rhymes 
prescribed are ware, lie; brave, die; the following 
are two of the ways in which the lines might be 
completed :— 
Dark are the secrets of the gulfing wave, 
Where, wrapped in death, so many heroes lie ; 
Yet glorious death ’s the gnerdon of the brave, 
And those who bravely live can bravely die. 
Whenever I sail on the wave, 
O’ereome with sea-sickness I lie ; 
T can sing of ‘ the sea,” and look brave ; 
When I feel it, I feel like to die. 

The medical articles in the encyclopedia are of 
great value, and the illustrations are executed in a 
masterly manner. All that can be effected by care- 
ful writing and careful editorial supervision is here 
accomplished. We most cordially recommend this 
useful publication. 


Observations on Street Ratleays. By George 
Francis: Train. (Sampson Low & Son, Ludgate 
Hill.) This pamphlet, which is addressed to the 
Right Hon. Milner Gibson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, comprises some very judicious stric- 
tures on the formation of street railways. The 
author says—‘ The age of omnibuses in crowded 
cities has passed; the age of street railways has 
commenced.” It will be quite impossible to con- 
tinue for a much longer period the present confusion 
in our thoroughfares. Schemes for preventing the 
daily obstruction are already in projection, and the 
suggestions of Mr. Train (which is, singular to say, 
not a nom de guerre) will throw much light and in- 
formation on such an important subject. 


Remarks on the Final Causes of the Sexuality 
of Plants. By Charles Daubeny, F.R.S. Aubrey 
de I’ Orne. Little Allegories. Little Tales. Little 
Fables, Left Behind. The Hurst Johnian. (J. 4H. 
& Jas. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand.) Dr. Dau- 
beny, the professor of botany in the University of 
Oxford, in his remarks on the sexuality of plants, 
with reference to the Darwinian theory on the origin 
of species, says that his principal object has been to 
assure the unscientific portion of the public “that 
this great question may be safely left in the hands 
of the physiologists, provided only that the latter 
steadily keep in view the distinction between the 
material fabric of organic beings, and the principle 
of life which moves and animates it.” The remarks 
are the substance of a paper read at the last meeting 
of the British Association, which has recently been 
reported in our columns. The materialist will find 
all his own theories on this matter destroyed by 
Professor Daubeny’s remarks on this portion of 
science. “ Aubrey de L’Orne,” the 18th number of 
“Historical Tales,” is a well-narrated tale, which 
gives a vivid sketch of the times of St. Anselm, in 
the year of grace 1677; the commencing scene of 
action being the banks of the little Norman stream 
Orne. The smaller tales are pleasant reprints from 
the “Penny Post.” We have repeatedly had to 
mention the good feeling and literary skill exhibited 
in these stories. ‘“ Hurst Johnian” sustains its repu- 
tation among those for whom it is intended, its con- 
tents being always judiciously selected. 


Pauline ; or, Buried Alive. By the Author of 
“Monte Christo.” Julian Mountjoy. By Captain 
Curling. (Hodgson, 44, Paternoster Row.) The 
efforts of Mr. Hodgson remain undiminished. These 
two additions to the series of first-class novels in a 
cheap form, keep up the character of the selec- 
tion. The publisher does not confine himself to the 
style of any particular author, but endeavours, each 
month, to produce a work which may become 
acceptable to the many, and yet not entirely unac- 
ceptable to the few. Dumas’ “ Pauline” is carefully 
and pleasantly translated, while the power of the 
great French novelist is kept in view. Our readers 
may recollect that this tale formed the groundwork 
of one of Mr. Charles Kean’s popular productions at 
the Princess’s Theatre ; and though its narrative is 
thrilling and effective, it is not marked by excess of 
violence nor too overstrained in melo-dramatic action. 


“Julian Mountjoy ; or, the Nonpareil Family,” is an 
historical romance, dating at the period of the Pro- 
tector. In those chapters relating to that extraor- 
dinary man, Captain Curling gives fresh proof of 
his powers as a novelist, which stood out so pro- 
minent in another of his works—“The Soldier of | 
Fortune.” 
A Treatise on Hysterical Affections. By George | 
Tate, Surgeon. (Churchill.) There is not perhaps | 
any medical man who has given so much rational | 
information on the nature of hysteria, and in so small | 
, pg as the author of this unpretending volume. 
e experience of Mr. Tate has extended over many | 
years, and has enabled him to form most reasonable 
conclusions on the phases of this very complex | 
disease. There is no occasion for us to go into the | 
uterine manifestations of the affection, but we may 
allude to two points upon which Mr. Tate puts con- 
siderable stress, “the peculiar pain in the left side, | 
so common and so troublesome in hysterical cases, | 
and the tenderness in various divisions of the spinal | 
column ;” two very remarkable and very significant | 
symptoms, which Mr. Tate was the first to point | 
out, and which are now admitted to be diagnostic | 
facts of considerable value. The author,;with marked 
ingenuousness, expresses his regret that he has not 
been able to proceed further in showing the means 
by which uterine disturbance and spinal irritation 
are connected together, “and tracing through . ach 
link in the physiological chain the varied mimetic 
affections that are engrafted upon them.” Dr. 
Ashwell and Dr. Marshall found themselves in a 
similar difficulty. It is, however, highly important 
that the public should know who are the men most 
able to discriminate between hysteria and diseases 
of a totally opposite character. The most serious 
mischief has been produced by ignorance on this point. 
When we know tne source, and wituess the effects, 
“we can administer,” as Mr. Tate says, “to them 
with tolerable success.” He alludes to those forms 
of the disease which put on the very portraiture of 
insanity ; when the voice, the sight, the hearing 
appear to be diseased when the organs themselves 
are comparatively unaffected; and he cites certain 
marked cases aptly illustrative of facts adduced. 
The modesty of the author is apparent throughout 
this admirable treatise, which throws considerable 
light upon a dark and difficult subject. It is evident 
that he will not lose a single opportunity of pursuing 
his investigations, for he firmly hopes “ we may yet 
penetrate much that now appears dark, and that 
all things which ‘overcome us like a summer's 
cloud, and excite our special wonder,’ may at no 
distant time be removed from the field of specula- 
tion and made consistent with a sound philosophy.” 


By W. Dale. (A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate 
Without.) This phlet on the preliminary and 
moral education of medical and surgical students, is 
one of considerable importance, both to the public 
and the profession. It is but too true that the 
appellations “doctor,” “surgeon,” &c., are not dis- 
tinctive of qualification; and consequently the 
country is filled with charlatans and impostors. In 
England men practise with foreign diplomas which 
have been purchased for a few pounds, and there 
are many who practise without any diploma what- 
ever, and who evade any law, simply because the law 
itself jis weak and ineffective. e author, in his 
title-page, quotes Hufeland to this effect :—“ The 
most sublime vocation of men, after the service of 
the Deity, is that of being a priest of the holy vital 
flame, and an administrator of God’s highest gifts 
and of the most secret powers of nature—in one 
word, a physician.” Who is there, at a particular 
period, does not hail the advent of “ the doctor” with 
almost a blessing, but how few there are who do 
not act as ingrates when the necessity for his inter- 
ference is at an end? Moreover, the ignorance as to 
the particular /ine in the vocation of a medical man 
is proverbial ; and it is a peculiar fact that those 
whose education should most fit them to discern the 
real men of science, are the first to seek the aid of 
quacks and advertising impostors. . The highest 
officers of state, in spite of all their attempts to 
legislate upon this important question, have as yet 
done nothing to put medical professional claims 
upon their proper footing. The Registration Act 








js simply a sham. It has done nothing in a right 
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direction, either for the public or the profession. - 
There is much in this little pamphlet which may 
enlighten the authorities in Downing Street, and 
bring about a boon which suffering humanity has so 
long required. 
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“The Quarterly Review,” July, 1860. This 
number, which, differing from the custom of the > 
monthly periodicals in ante-dating their publication, 
appeared only towards the end of July, devotes a 
considerable amount of space to questions of social 
science and economics. ‘The first article descants on 
the machinery now employed by the charity of 
modern days to improve the social and spiritual 
condition of the London poor. The sins and sorrows 
of the city have of late taken possession to a great 
extent of the public mind, and we are beginning to 
recognise the fact, that in the m is at least 
the parochial system has broken down, and that 
other agencies are requisite to evangelise and civilise 
the masses who occupy the “dens and rookeries.” 
The City Missions supply to a considerable extent » 
the want of spiritual pastors, but there is a large 
class whom, even if their numbers were more 
adequate, they would fail to reach. Ladies, such as 
Mrs. Bagley or L. N. R., the authoress of the “ Book 
and its Story,” devote their charitable efforts to 
bring the comforts of clothing-clubs and wholesome 
and economical cookery to pioneer the way for the 
| Bible and civilisation to the ragged homes of the 
os We cannot too heartily sympathise 
| with the efforts of those who take up so good a. 
| cause, albeit they may in some instances be over- 
sanguine of results in at once hoping to eradicate 
the effects of long-existing evil, and are often too - 
apt to lay ready blame upon the islature. In 
| the article entitled “Workmen's i and 
| Savings,” and which, we believe, is from the pen of 
Mr. Smiles, we do not know that many new statis- 
tics are developed, nor are any novel plans suggested, 
except the idea of extending the agency of the 
_ Post-office to issue savings’-banks interest-notes, and 
| thus bringing that national institution more immedi- 
| ately to all. Since the article was written, Govern- 
| ment received a check in their mode of dealing with 
| thelargeaccumulationsof working men in the savings’ 
| banks deposits, a check proceeding, no doubt, from. 
| the jealousy of the public of centralising too much, or 
| binding down to Red Tape what owed its origin to the 
pontaneous effort of individuals. A review by Mr. 
Pattison of a work published at Berlin some years 
ago, brings before us, particulars of the life and 
annoyances on account of Protestant principles, 
caused chiefly by the Jesuits, to that 
** Merveille de l'age, 
Le Soleil des scavants, qui parle éloguement, 
L’Hébrieu, Grecquois, Roman, Hispagnol, Alemant,” 
| whom scholars know as Joseph Justus Scaliger, 
originally De l’Escale, the French form of Della 
Scala, the title of a princely house of Verona. 
Public attention was, towards the end of last year, 
directed very earnestly to the case of Sir 
Grey, the popular and sagacious governor of 
Cape of Good Hope, who returned to this country 
from a difference, on account of large expenditure, 
with the Derby Government, but who was reinstated 
in his office in deference chiefly to the unanimous 
wish of the colonists. Those acquainted with the 
subject, discussed amply in the article on “The 
Cape and South Africa,” will see what a large field 
lies open to us in the incorporation of the Kaffir 
tribes, which is thought likely to arise much more 
from extraordinary efforts among themselves than 
from British conquest, or even wise efforts to pacity 
them. The readers of Mrs. Grote’s “Life of Ary 
Scheffer,” that worthy citizen, and constant friend 
of the Orleans family, will find the subject skilfully 
handled in this number. The antiquarian “and 
ethnologist will find more to interest him in the 
article discussing “Stonehenge” than might at first. 
be expected. It seems clearly proved that these 
remains and similar ones were of a date posterior to 
the period of the Roman occupation of Britain. It 
is probable they belong to the great Athenian peri 
of the Celtic race, of which we know so little dis- 
tinctly, but which seems to have its culminating 
point in early civilisation. A wide field of conjecture 
and controversy isopened up in the view thatakey is te 
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besought for, in interpreting them, by tracing similar 
monuments in India, and ving out the idea that 
a form of Buddhism existed in Britain before its 
conversion to Christianity. This view, and the 
similarity between Buddhism and Roman Catho- 
licism, are sw to account in some degree for 
certain races adopting the reformation of the six- 
teenth century, and for the remarkable fact, “that 
all the Teutonic races of Europe, who never had been 
genuine Buddhists, had thrown off the Buddhist 
forms; but that no Celtic race had become Pro- 
testant.” No doubt the idea is ingenious, but 


probably, for the present, we may say founded 
on # somewhat unsubstantial hypothesis. The 


two remaining articles are upon Darwin's 
theories, in his “ Origin of Species,” and the “ Con- 

ive Re-action.” Darwin is awarded high praise 
for accurate research and compilation of but 
his theories betoken more of a rash speculator than a 
solid man of science. To us it appears more philo- 
sophical (though we do not say that Darwin inten- 
tionally exhibits any wish to impugn the doctrines 
of Christianity) to believe, with Owen, that in the 
variations of species there is not the faintest be- 
ginning of change, or what that great naturalist 
calls “the characteristics of the skeleton, or other 
upon which specific differences 
sp es cannot say without entering 
more into question, which our space for- 
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strength of the Church party on the 
question of Church rates, the maintenance of the 
free uty and abated enthusiasm in favour of the 

and its a the wisdom of 


previous objections to the ct of Mr. Disraeli, 
and that the caution of that leader, and firm absti- 
nence from factious ition to the Govern- 


ment, are ly due to sound castigation pre- 
viously administered in the pages of this magazine. 
The “North British Review.” This periodical, 
ys distingui by the ability and the thought- 
ful tone of its ome: Romeadi eB nap from the 
to the number before us, changed 
cate. Clark of Edinburgh are the new 
They profess themselves determined to 


the “Review.” For ourselves, we shall be con- 
tent if the “ North British” retains its former reputa- 
tion for able and impartial writing. We look upon 
it as one of the best of the quarterlies, and we are 
— opinion that its peculiar place in the 
ranks iodical literature could not be easily 
filled up. The article with which the number 
before us entitled, “Recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy,” contains an elaborate history of what 
has been styled the “ Romance of the New Planet.” 
The account of the reasoning and observation which 
ed the illustrious Leverrier to the conclusion that 
there must be a planet or body of planets between 
and the Sun, and also of the actual dis- 

covery te a emgage black dise in 
its passage over un, as well as the history of 
the subsequent controversy, are fairly and scientifi- 
‘nettle and This is followed by an account of 
the life, and an examination into the character and 
works, of the late John Brown, of Edinburgh, per- 


Real aed omar epee divine, excepti 
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Scotland has produced. The writer, 
from his intense admiration for his hero, seems to us 
to estimate Dr. Brown's genius and influence too 
highly. Dr. Brown may be second to Dr. Chalmers, 
but it is “longo tamen intervallo.” The remarks 
nm “Scotch Nationalities, Social and Intellectual,” 

for a text Lord Brougham’s famous installa- 
on address at Edinburgh, are distinguished by a 
candour and a freedom from prejudice which almost 
show that the writer does not belong to the nation 
whose : «* is discussing. 
Though the —— here debated appear to us 
somewhat of the nature of the squaring of the circle, 
and practice will probably furnish a solution which 
theory refuses to endorse, as regards the internal 
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relations of the Scotch, still, to those who think 
differently from ourselves, the article before us 
may appear eminently useful and practical. The 
article on “Colonial Constitutions and Defences” is 
one of great interest, and particularly at the present 
time, for in spite of Imperial correspondence and 
pacificatory professions, the defences of our colonies 
are only second in importance to the defences of the 
mother country. “Recent Poetry” contains reviews 
of “Lucile,” “Blanche Lisle,” “Io in Egypt,” 
“Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe,” and “Poems by Thomas Ashe.” “Ima- 
ginative Literature” is a most philosophical com- 
— of two great novelists of our time, George 

jot and Nathaniel Hawthorne. In some authors, 
says the writer, the imagination vitalises and exalts ; 
in others it discolours and rates. The 
authoress of “ Adam Bede” is taken as an instance of 
the former; the writer of the “Scarlet Letter” of 
the latter. On the whole, this article is full of 
brilliant and yet thoughtful writing. “Essays and 
Reviews” is becoming as inevitable a subject for the 
quarterlies as the everlasting “ Darwin on Species ;” 
and in “Recent Rationalism in the Church of 
England,” we have one more review of the heterodox 
volume. We object very much to the title of the 
article, which serves in a certain degree to beg the 
whole question, and which throws an imputation upon 
the authors of the “ Essays and Reviews” which, we 
fully believe, they would entirely disclaim and 
deprecate, The review itself, however, is evidently 
written by some masterly hand, and is well worthy 
of perusal. The notice of M. Thiers’s last volume 
is very discriminating, and exactly hits that writer’s 
worth and position as an historian. This very 
excellent number concludes with an article on some 
“Recent Theories on Meteorology,” a continuation 
of a former article on “The Weather and its Prog- 
nostics.” 


“ Fraser's Magazine” for August opens with a 
pa from the well known pen of A. K. H.B, 
ve ing Summer Days.” It contains the usual 
quantity of pretty description and pleasant medita- 
tion, but it is somewhat more deficient than its 

in originality and depth. A. K. H. B. 
must be careful: he is already beginning to repeat 
himself not a little, and what was soc ing in 
the first series of “ Recreations” will still not 
repetition. For some cause or other, this genial 
writer has this month not succeeded ; we trust the 
cause, whatever it may be, will soon disappear. 
“Novels of the Day; their writers and readers,” is 
smartly written, and at the same time is full of good 
sense. If the writer's views were carried out—if 
novels were written in good English, without im- 
possible incidents or impossible dialogues, and, in 
short, if stiltedness and artificial composition were 
eschewed—this most important branch of literature 
would be in a far healthier condition than it now is. 
The notice of “Essays and Reviews” is a fair 
résumé of that important volume, and, though short, 
exhibits more fairness, and a more just spirit of 
criticism, than any review of it with which we have 
yet met. There is a very elaborate account of “ The 
Ireland Forgeries,” from the pen of Mr. Arnold, the 
magistrate, whose papers on the Hamiltcn-Collier 
Question excited so much attention. “Gryll 
Grange,” and “Wheat and Tares” are continued. 
The lover of literature will be especially gratified by 
the publication of “Pope’s MS. Notes on Homer,” 
which are now first edited with admirable notes and 
illustrations by the accomplished Professor of Latin 
in Oxford. “The Chronicle of Current History” is 


ting | most excellent. 


“ Colburn’s New Monthly.” The August number 
of this agreeable and diversified periodical completes 
the 119th volume. It includes a curious article on 
“Domestic Hero Worship;’ a continuation of 
“ Kast L ” by the author of “ Ashley ;” a some- 
what stilted rhapsody, “Shaldazzar in Dreamland ;” 
a correct abstract of Dr. Arlidge’s work on the state 
of lunacy, and other papers of average merit. 

“ The Dublin University Magazine.” Thismonth’s 
number is decidedly an attractive one; and a 
thoroughly Irish story, entitled, “The Informer,” 
adds greatly to its interest. Irish stories are not 
what they used to be; pictures of Irish character 
are unnatural and distorted now-a-days. Formerly, 
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the man who sketched us an Irishman, had lived 
Years in the immediate vicinity of his model; and 
if he were dull or prosy as a writer, he was natural 
at least as a painter. But now a few gentlemen 
—hbarristers in vacation, perhaps, or, it may be, 
young gentlemen with a literary tum—di 
themselves for a week at Killarney ; and in a spirit, 
now of gratitude, now of peevishness, inform the 
public of what befel them. Turf and salmon, out- 
side cars and whisky, form the background of the 
scene, whilst certain well-known Irish oaths, and 
numerous faults of grammar, more or less Celtic, 
are thrown together, and woven into a “ Paddy”— 
such a Paddy as in “Three Days at Killarney,” 
after telling us how St. Patrick and Saint Brigid 
came to Kerry together—the gentleman on a “ big 
stone,” and the lady on a rainbow—and after 
reciting other wonderful things in the language of 
the most original and ignorant Celt, tells us that 
Saint Brigid asked St. Patrick if water was a non- 
conductor. He, moreover, talks of whisky as St. 
Patrick’s panasaya. “A French Opera Glass” is 
an exceedingly amusing article, although the author 
starts in rather an exaggerated style ; there is more 
than mere material for amusement displayed in this 
paper, which is evidently written by one who 
thoroughly knows his subject. Few magazines 
have given to the literary world, from time to time, 
more talented and attractive verses than “The 
Dublin University.” It is, therefore, with much re- 
gret that we see such productions as “The Waters 
of Babylon” amid its pages; a poem which speaks 
of the time 
“ When Babylon should become a heap, 
Sleeping a perpetual sleep, 
In the Lord's strong indignation 
A wilderness, a desolation. 
High gate buried, broad wall broken, 
Deed undone, and dree unspoken, 
Wise men silent, captains drunken, 
Out of her the great voice sunken, 
Sea dried-np, and fountain shrunken.” 

“The Reliquary.” No.I July. (John Russell 
Smith, 36, Soho Square.) Magazines multiply. 
Here we have another quarterly, “a depository for 
precious relics, legendary, biographi and his- 
torical,” illustrative of the habits, customs, and 
pursuits of our forefathers, edited by Lewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A. There may be some question whether 
more works bearing on archeology and anti- 
quarianism are required. Should such a necessity 
exist, the opening number of this serial is a very 
good specimen of the class. The papers contributed 
will have the advantage of a good editor, and will 
be furnished by writers of established reputation. 
The editor of this first number gives a curious 
article on “ Funeral Garlands,” illustrated by those 
in the church of Ashford-in-the-Water, and one 
which formerly hung in Matlock church, Derby- 
shire. The custom of carrying and suspending 
these garlands is described ; and though many of,these 
descriptions have been furnished by other authors, 
it is a singular fact, that no illustration showing 
their form has been previously given. The editor 
thus appropriately concludes his paper :—“ And to 
our minds, so far as the quiet, ‘ honest turf,’ with its 

i stone, is before the ‘sculptured tomb’ 
and ‘tinsel trash’ of state, so is a simple memorial 
garland, like those we have been describing, far, far 
more pleasing even than itis. Nothing, to our minds, 
could be more suggestive of quiet and holy thoughts, 
be more filled with true heart-poetry, or be more 
subduing and Christianising, than a simple garland 
like one of these, hanging in the place where loving 
hands had placed it a century ago, as a memorial of 
departed purity, beauty, and worth. Inthe churches 
where they remain, they hang as silent yet loving 
monitors, giving out their solemn warnings, genera- 
tion after generation, to the worshippers in the 
church, and teaching them the great lesson, not 
only that as a flower of the field they shall be cut 
down, but that virtue, like an innocent flower, is ‘a 
thing of beauty,’ which shall be ‘a joy for ever.’” 
“Some Notes on Superstitions connected with the 
Fern,” also by Mr. Jewitt, forms a companion 
article to Mr. Goode’s paper on the “ Physiology of 
Ferns,” with a list of the Derbyshire specimens, 
which, though ably written, is scarcely a subject of 
absolute “reliquary” interest. The other articles 
are, however, in strict keeping with the character of 
the journal. 
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“ Macmillan’s ine,” edited by David Masson 
Angust. A few of the articles in this number 
demand a special specification. We do not profess 
to know anything about Mr. Hughes’s antecedents, 
but in his “ Tom Brown at Oxford” he clearly shows 
either that he has never been at Oxford or that his 
recollections have grown very indistinct. He talks 
of the Long Walk, meaning probably the Broad 
Walk, and makes Hardy put on his bachelor’s gown 
the afternoon that he has passed his vira roce 
examination. We have noticed other ludicrous 
mistakes. in the course of the story, but these 
are not to militate i its general merits, 
which are very considerable. The Rev. F. D. 
Maurice contributes a criticism on the last two 
volumes of Mr. Froude’s “History of England.” 
Mr. Maurice is one of a select party, probably one of 
half-a-dozen educated literary men, who at the present 
hour believe in the monstrous paradoxes of Mr. 
Froude’s earlier volumes. The fact is, that the con- 
stitution of Mr. Maurice’s mind, eminently adapted 
to deal with metaphysical subjects, is as singularly 
unfitted for historical investigation. Historical 
Scenery can be very imperfectly seen through the 
dim mists that generally overhang Mr. Maurice’s 
writings. Mr. Maurice’s style, moreover, abounds 
with certain little mannerisms and affectations, 
whose repetition cannot but prove wearisome to his 
warmest admirers. We fully appreciate the earnest- 
ness of his character and the greatness of his abilities 
and attainments ; but we confess that we do not like 
his mode of dealing either with the facts or the 


ery paper, earnest and suggestive, and we 
hope will reach theclasses of employers andemployed 
to whom it appeals. The editor’s paper on “ Thomas 
Hood” shows careful li workmanship, but no 


very conspicuous ability. . Herbert Colerid; 

discusses “ Uninspired Prophecy” with Mveusteniary 
ability, but his ion of facts is very inexhaustive, 
and his hints are of the v The in the 


poetry 
pee is very are “The Mystery,” by Orwell, 
rather morbid, appear to us to be possessed 
of a high order of excellence. 

“The Gentleman’s.” Sylvanus Urban gives us, 
as usual, this month some interesting archeological 
articles, the principal of which is a chapter on 
“ Early Irish History.” He draws attention to the 
fact that valuable materials exist for the construc- 
tion of a history of our sister isle in earlier times, 
and notices favourably a work by Mr. John 
O'Donoghue, the subject of which is an “Historical 
Memoir of the O’Briens.” An article on “King 
Waldere’s Lay ” carries us back to a very distant 
period indeed in the history of our own Jand, when 
old Norse bards sang inspiriting lays of ba’ 
love, and of “honour that cannot die.” “King 
Waldere’s Lay” has been exhumed from the originals 
in the great National Library, Cheapinghaven, 
Denmark, by George Stephens, Esq., Professor of 
Old English in the University of Cheapinghaven, 
who ind in the hope that more Eddic lays pos- | 
sessed by may be brought to light in time. | 
A very polite notice follows of “Literature in the | 
late Cabinet,” in which even Lord John Manners’s | 
poetical lucubrations obtain their meed of praise, 
and a complete list is given of Bulwer’s poetical and 
prose works; a review of “Wright's Political 
Songs and. Poems relating to English History, com- 
sel a the period from the Accession of 

IH. to that of Richard IIL,” one of the 
series of the works published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, is written with impartiality 
and fairness, Againstaletter written by Mr. Beresford 
Hope to the Church Building Society, and recom- 
mending the use of chairs rather than benches in 
churches and chapels, we would take the liberty to 
put our readers on their guard. In the obituary of 
this month oceur the distinguished names of Lord 
Elphinstone, Horace Hayman Wilson, the Rev. 
Baden Powell, Jérome Bonaparte, and many others 
of men renowned in their generation. 

“Pharmaceutical Journal” for August. (Churchill). | 
The first brief article in this month’s number | 
touches on the matter of education and examination, 
and the difference of opinion existing as to the | 
legality of refusing a charter by act of Parliament to | 
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the University College of London. It will be seen that 
the circumstances under which the power of granting 
degrees was refused to this College, afford no ground 
for concluding that the exercise of this function by 
an educational body, is considered to be incompatible 
with that of teaching. In this respect the constitu- 
tion of University College, as now existing, is in fact 
~ oa to the — tg Universities of 

ord, Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, &c., being 
institutions where both education and examination 
are conducted by the same bodies. The Council of 
University College are naturally jealous of the 
charter enjoyed by the Pharmaceutical Society. 
We are again pleased to see the increase of the 
oe a, “ Notes on Chinese Materia 

ica” be found interesting, and the paper on 
“Pharmacy in Piedmont” is sppuegtiahs, sour thet 
kingdom is becoming one of such increasing import- 
ance. 

“Dnuffy’s Hibernian Magazine.” The current 
number of this new magazine is very superior to 
that which ap last month, and which was the 
first given to the public. The articles continue to 
be thoroughly Irish, and some of them do no dis- 
credit to the fame which the sister island has earned 
in the field of light literature. “The Blacksmith of 
Limerick,” by Robert Joice, is a vi Piece of 
poetry, and deserves notice; whilst “ August,” 
though too evidently modelled on Tennyson’s style, 
is in some parts strikingly poetical. 








TO THE CALUMNIATORS OF RUSSIA. 





(From the Russian of Alexander Pushkin, written during 
the last Polish Insurrection.) 


“ Lords of the mob! why ‘gainst us still declaim ? 
Why with your curses threat our Russia’s name ? 
Do Poland's struggles stir your spleenful pride ? 
Sclavonians there among themselves contend : 
An old home-fend, that hath not found its end. 
A question ye are powerless to decide, 
For ages past each troubled nation 
Its forces in the strife hath spent: 
Nor we in fortune’s variation, 
Nor they could the storm have bent. 
Who in the lengthened feud will conqueror be, 
The haughty Pole or faithfal Russ ? 
Shall the Sclavonic streams meet in a Russian sea, 
Or that be dried? The question meets us thus. 


Desist: the page so darkly blended 
With blood and hate ye cannot trace : 
To you are strange, uncomprehended, 
These struggles of the self-same race. 
Kremlin and Praga never waken 
Echoes in you: ye ponder o'er 
Each desperate contest that hath shaken 
Our proud race—and ye hate us more! 
Oh! answer, is’t because we lived not 
"Neath Moscow's burnt and shattered wall, 
And the insulting will allowed not 
Of him at whom ye trembled all ? 
Is't that the grim Colossus who so weighed 
Upen your kingdoms in the dust we hurled, 
And by our blood all freely shed, 
Brought peace and glory for the world! 


In words ye threat: but be your deeds the test: 
Can the old warrior, now in honoured rest, 
The bayonet wield no more of Ismail’s bloody day? 
Is our Czar’s power there at an end? 
Now first with Europe do our swords contend ? 
Or is the Russ grown powerless in the fray ? 
Are we too few? From Peru to Tauris’ strand, 
From Finland's rocks to Colchis’ burning sand, 
From where our Kremlin’s pillars stand, 
To the unchanging, far Cathay, 
Bristling with spears along the way, 
Is it not all one Russian land ? 
Oh! then, bring on your maddened races, 
Ye slanderers, bid them ‘gainst us rise ; 
In Russia’s fields are resting-places, 
"Mong graves that they will recognise. 


W. R. M. 


NEW BOOKS. ~ 


Ball (T. H.), “Persuasives—Sermons at St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Baylis (T. H.), Rights and Duties of Domestic Servants, 
3rd edition, 12mo., 1s. 

Bennett (G.), Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia, $vo., 2ig 

Bentley's Standard Novels—Eden (Hon. E.), Euston and 
Its Inhabitants, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Book of Vagabonds and Beggars, 4to., 5s. 

Bray (Mrs.), Physiology for Schools, 2nd edition, 12mo., ls 

— ¥ J.), Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. 4, 


; _—Sinelair's Wales and the Welsh, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Coleman (W.), Notes on Health, 12mo., 1s. 
Combe (A.), Principles of Physiology applied to Preservation 
of H 15th edition, 3s. 6d. 


Heke OY Busey Geant heey ee 

Al ogy ’ 

Hunter a lnweteetlon to Wokleg of Precis or Digests, 
12mo., 2s. 

“Is it Peace, es by an ex-Cabinet 

Juvenile } ; of Entertainment and Instruction, 
12mo., 2s. 

——— Gd. H.), How I Won the Victoria Cross, post 
8 

Langley (E. A.), Narrative of ot ggmeaey the Court of 


Meer Ali Moorad, 2 vols., Svo., 
Life in a Whaler—Perils and Adventures in Tropical Seas, 


12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Lytton (E. B.), Alice, or the Mysteries, new edition, 12mo., 
——- (£. B.), What Will He Do With It? library edition, 
4, 5s. 
Mackerel Wil, by the Anthor of “Gilbert Gresham,” 
18mo., 1s. 


Martin (W.), Encyclopedia of Everyday Knowledge, new 


edition, super royal, 2s. 
Moore Ginemat), Hs Life, Writings, and Contemporaries, 
2s 


post Svo., 2s. 
Neilonde, an Egyptian Scrap-Book, plain, 10s. 6d. 
Old Jonathan, District and Parish Helper, vol. 4, 4to,, 1s. 6d. 
Oliver and "s Scottish Tourist. 20th cdition, 12mo., 6s. 6d. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, 16th edition, 12mo., 2s. 
Parlour Library—Warenford’s Tales of Slave Squadron, 


12mo., 2s. 
Pinches (C. H.), Practical Elocutionist, 3rd edition, 12mo., 4s. 
Pinks (W. J.), County Trips, Ist series, 18mo., Is. 

Practical Through Route General Continental Guide, post 


8vo., la 

Purdy (C.), 101 Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 4to., Is. 

Pycroft (J.), Twenty Years in the Church, 3rd edition, post 
Svo., 10s 64. 

Railway Library—Hyland (Mrs.), Unloved One, 12mo., 2s. 

Robertson (W.), Works by Stewart, new edition, imperial 
8vo., 18s. 

Routledge’s Canticles and Hymns, and Metrical Psalter, by 
Purdey, 16mo., 2s. 4 

Scattered Pearls Strung Together, 2nd edition, 12mo., 1s. 

Sherwood (Mrs.), Boys will be Boys, new edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d, 

Sinclair (C.), Journey of Life, 9th edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Stainton (H. T.), Natural History of the Triveina, vol. 5., 
part 2, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Thompson (W.), Outlines of Necessary Laws of Thought, 
5th edition, 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Tracts for the cr age eg 

Tracts for the People, 0., 1s. 

Webster's New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, by Good- 
rich, 16mo., 3s. 6d. ; 

Webster's Pronouncing Pocket Dietionary, new edition, 2s 


and 3s. 
Wills (A.), Eagle's Nest in the Valley of the Lixt, post Svo., 


128. 6d. 
Windsor (A. L.), Ethica; or, Characteristics of Men, Women, 
and Books, 8vo., 12s. 

Yarns for Green Hands—Treatise on Practical Yachtmane 
ship, Svo., 73. 6d. 


We have also received :—“ Terra Voltaism, as 
applied to Submarine Telegraphs.” By Septimus 
Beardmore, C.E. (London: Stanford.) “The 
Assurance ine, and Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries.” No. 40. “ Allan’s System of Inland 





Telegraphic Communication.” 
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THE WEEE, 


ON NEW BOOKS, 


The week has been singularly deficient in works 
of interest and importance. When we have de- 
ducted from the list new editions and the literature 
proper for the tourist and excursionist, not forgetting 
the large issue of school works that always make 
their a at this season of the year, the 
residue is of the slenderest extent. Even from such 
a remainder a deduction must be allowed, for the 
“ books of 


books are procurable at the booksellers in all cases. 
It frequently happens that some little time elapses 
after new works have been subscribed for by the 
trade before they make their appearance across the 
counter. In this way some of the more interesting | 
books that are nominally published have not at this | 
point come before us for critical notice. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, who last week issued 
Mr. Atkinson’s noble work on the regions of the 
Amoor (our review of which, owing to pressure, 
unavoidably stands over till next week), have pro- 
vided a worthy successor in Mr. Langley’s “ Narra- 
tive of a Residence at the Court of Meer Ali Moorad.” 
* The Eagle’s Nest, a Summer Home in an Alpine 
Valley,” by Mr A. Wills (Longman), is a work of 
which we entertain considerable expectations. Mr. 
Windsor’s “ Ethica; or, istics of Men, 
Women, and Books” (Smith, Elder, and Co.), is a very 
pleasant, readable work this summer weather, full of 
anecdote and genial talk, although there is a want 
of novelty in the facts and originality in the ideas. 

Pep: and Crusaders” is a very 


the week” by no means mean that such | 





little book on a very great subject. A very amusing 
portfolio of travelling sketches, where the tourist | 
starts from Dublin for the Nile, and illustrates his | 
journey by dashing pen and ink sketches, has been | 
produced, under the title of “Neilonde.” The | 
work, however, louks a little too much like a rough | 
imitation of Leach. M. Contanseau, whose educa- 
tional works we have before noticed favourably, has 
issued a “ Précis de la Litterature ise” (Long- 
man), which we shall notice shortly, with other 
educational works of a humble yet most useful 
character. We have reserved the most important 
announcement of the week, the fourth volume of 
Bunsen’s work, “Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory.” Itis singular that Bunsen, a name of the 
gravest suspicion and even horror to many of our 
orthodox clergy, is repellant, on account of his ortho- 
doxy, to a considerable section of the literary society 
of Berlin. as 

—s new editions we are to see a third 
of Mr. Pycroft’s “Twenty any mayo Church.” 
Although we dislike intensely the spirit of this 
work of Mr. Pycroft’s, we are very glad that a 


deserving man, after a long and somewhat dis- 
a RA. career, has attained at last a certain 
measure of success. Another edition of Robertson’s 


works attests the durable popularity of that brilliant 
but overrated author. Mr. Camden Hotten, of | 
Piccadilly, has given us a very interesting work, in | 
the “Book of Vagabonds and Beggars, with a) 
Vocabulary of their Language, edited by Martin 

Luther, in the Year 1528 : now first translated into | 
English, with Introduction and Notes.” Mr. Hotten | 
tells us that the original, of the utmost rarity, is | 
written in the quaint old German of the period. 
None of Luther's biographers appear to have been 

aware of its existence. One singular fact the little | 
volume reveals, viz., that the books on vagabonds | 
by Harman, Decker, Greene, and others, in Shak- | 
speare’s time, were in a great measure derived from | 
its pages, and that most of the systems and tricks | 
resorted to by rogues in our streets at the present 

day are not modern, but were practised by the 
tramps and mendicants in Luther’s time. 

A collection of the scattered writings of the late | 
Albert Smith is in preparation. Mr. Walter Thorn- 
bury and Mr. Gerald Massey are proposing to do 
the _ for me own works. . Dickens's 
new le story, which is exciting great interest, 
“Hunted Down,” will appear almost simultaneously 
in this country and in America. 

Mr. vog=e babg has not been very active of late, 
promises jant amends in his new programme. 
A “Life of William Pitt,” by Earl Sachepe, will 
be a noble addition to English literature. Possibly 








Lord Stanhope will be to the Conservatives what 
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Lord Macaulay was to the Whigs; but Lord Stan- 
hope’s impartial and judicial mind will not degrade 
a national work into a party vindication. The other 
important announcements are the “Five Great 
Monarchies,” by the Rev. George Robertson, the 
editor of “ Herodotus,” the “Bampton Lecturer,” ’ 
the “Oxford Co mdent of the ‘Times;”’ 
Mottley’s “United Netherlands ;” and “Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary and Correspondence.” We hear that 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the rector of Booton, 
Norfolk, who from his country retreat has so long 
and ably edited the “ Quarterly,” is about to retire 
from his labours. 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Some curious information will be found in the 
Parliamentary on the National Gallery, 
issued on Monday In addition to a list of gifts 
and bequests, it contains a concise history of all the 
principal pictures, together with the particulars of 
price, previous owners, and other interesting details. 
It appears that the nucleus of the collection, con- 
sisting of thirty-eight pictures, was purchased by 
the nation from Mr. J. C. Angerstein, in 1824, for 
the sum of £57,000. Among these were Raphael’s 
Julius IT, Titian’s Rape of Ganymede, Venus and 
Adonis, several landscapes by Claude, and Hogarth’s 
series of Marriage a la Mode. Few accessions of 
any great value seem to have accrued to the collec- 
tion until 1843, in which year nineteen pictires, 
including Raphael’s St. Catherine, Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Guido’s Ecce Homo, and Correggio’s 
Mercury teaching Cupid to read, were purchased 
from the Marquis of Londonderry for £11,500. 
This epoch in the history of the collection is 
remarkable for the acquisition of some of the finest 
productions of the old masters; since in the fol- 
lowing year the trustees added to the Gallery 
Raphael’s Vision of a Knight, Ruben’s Judgment 
of Paris, and the Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
Velasquez, at the respective cost of £1,050, £4,200, 
and £2,500. In 1854, the celebrated Krugen collec- 
tion was purchased for the nation, for £2,800; and 
in 1857, thirty-one pictures were obtained from the 
Lombari Baldi Gallery, at the cost of £7,035. In 
January, 1859, we have the last addition of any impor- 
tance to the collection, consisting of forty-six works 
of various masters, purchased at Paris for £9,205. 
Among these were the two celebrated productions of 
Titian, the Madonna and Child, and the Portrait of 
Ariosts. The largest sum given for any single 
subject appears to be £13,650, the price of the 
Family of Darius, reputed to be the work of Paul 
Veronese, but the authenticity of which has been 
doubted by many connoisseurs. The total cost of 
the collection amounts to £184,505. We trust the 
time is not far distant when a suitable building 
shall be provided for the reception of both parts of 
the national collection, at present so unfortunately 
separated. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. 

The Himalaya arrived at Portsmouth last Satur- 
day, with its cargo of scientific individuals and the 
results of their observations. On the preceding day, 
a council of the astronomers had been held in the 
Bay of Biscay, when various resolutions were , 
expressive of the gratitude felt for the kindness the 
expedition had received from the Spanish authori- 
ties; Mr. C. Vignolles, and the engineers and 
directors of the Bilboa Railway; Mr. Mould, Mr. 
Philip Sewell, and the directors of the Santander 
and Alar Railway. At the same time, the thanks 
of the expedition were given to Captain Seccombe 
and the officers of the Himalaya; and above all, 
to the Astronomer Royal, “for the origination of 
this expedition, and for his unwearied exertions to 
secure its success.” 

It is said that the results of the expedition are 
most important, and that some of the observations 
will prove of inestimable value to astronomical 
seience. The central line of the eclipse was “ com- 
pletely dotted over” with astronomers, amongst 
whom we may observe the eminent names of M. 
Leverrier and Dr. Whewell. It is understood that 
the Astronomer Royal will superintend the publica- 
tion of a large volume, containing a record of the 
various observations made by the members of the 


expedition. 
GERMAN DEGREES. 
The “Times” of Monday last contains a letter 
from a Dr. Meissner on behalf of the dean and 


pofessors of the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Heidelberg, relative to the prevalent 
imposture of German di The writer complains 
that the dons of Heidelberg, and also those of the 
Universities of Berlin and Bonn, are daily insulted 
by letters from “ English quacks,” who offer various. 
sums of money, from £5 upwards, fer the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. A pupil teacher in a national 
school offers “ from £8 to £10 ;” a in the 
west of England sends over a volume of “ Sermons 
published by request,” and a theme De Peccato 
Originali—an. offer, probably, which the authorities 
would be inclined to resent still more deeply than 
that of money; and an “M.C.S. Edinb.,” pro- 
fesses his willingness to give £5 for an M.D. or 
Ph.D., either ok indifferent. The writer 
naturally asks why respectable universities like 
Heidelberg, Berlin, and Bonn, are to be insulted 
“ because Giessen, Jena, and Erlangen, on payment 
of £10 and sending some kind of dissertation, have 
made half the Toston schoolmasters Doctors.” 
Whilst we heartily endorse Dr. Meissner’s denuncia- 
tions of the gross imposture and flagrant humbug 
of these German de we cannot agree with him 
that a Registration Act, similar to the Medical Act, 
would remedy the evil in question, inasmuch as the. 
Calendars of the various universities and colleges. 
constitute a sufficient registration in themselves. 
CHANGES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

We are ina position to contradict on authority 
the report which has appeared in two of our con- 
temporaries, that Mr. Hawkins, the keeper of the 
antiquities in the British Museum, has resigned his 
post. There can, however, be no doubt, from the 
advanced age of that gentleman, that though his 
resignation has not yet taken place, it will not be 
long delayed. A proposal has been for some time 
under the consideration of the trustees to separate 
| the department of antiquities, on the occurrence of 
| a vacancy, into three divisions—on the same plan 
| that has already been carried out in the department 
| of natural history. The second keeper of the de- 
| partment, Mr. Samuel Birch, who has now for more 
| than twenty years been a highly-respected and effi- 
| cient officer of the Museum, is an archeologist 
| whose promotion would be hailed with no less satis- 
| faction on the Continent than in E His 
| reputation abroad is perhaps even still hi than 
| at home; and the Chevalier Bunsen publicly de- 
| clared some years ago that he considered him an 
| honour to his country. Mr. Birch’s publications on 
| Egyptian antiquities are numerous, and his recent 
| “History of Ancient Pottery” has shown that his 
| attainments in classical antiquities are also of the 
| first order. Should the plan of a division of the 
| department be carried out, it is rumoured that Mr. 
, Charles Newton, her Majesty's Consul at Rome, may 
| probably be one of the new keepers. Mr. Newton, 
| previously to entering the consular service, and 
making his celebrated discovery of the mausoleunr 
at Halicarnassus, was one of the assistants at the 
British Museum in the department of antiquities. 








PoniricaTion oF THE Tuames.—At last there 
seems to be a prospect of something like an 
attempt to solve the long rerata questio of the 
purification of the Thames. The select com- 
mittee have just issued a report, in which they 
express their approval of the plan submitted to their 
consideration. {[t is proposed to extend an embank- 
ment from Westminster Bridge to Queenhithe, sur- 
mounted by quay-walls rising four feet above high- 
water mark, behind which a series of docks is to be 
constructed for the accommodation of lighters and 
other vessels while taking in or unloading their 
cargoes. One great advantage resulting from this 
scheme is, that the proposed method of carrying the 
sewerage underneath the embankment will obviate 
the necessity of taking up the Strand and Fleet 
Street. In the event of this plan being carried out, 
it will have the effect of decreasing the width of the 
river near Waterloo Bridge from 1,200 to 700 
feet. This will of course tend considerably to 
augment the force of the current ; but, according to 
competent authorities, not to such a degree as to 
interfere with the navigation. The committee 
recommend the continuance of the coal duties with 
a view of partially defraying the expenses of the 
undertaking. The estimated cost is £1,500,000, 
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MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 
On Saturday, the last night of the season, the 
erformances at this house were for the benefit of 
Madile. Titiens, and, we might add, of Mr. E. T. 
Smith. The entertainment provided for the patrons 
and admirers of the lady was the shadow scene from 
Meyerbeer’s “ Pardon de Ploérmel,” the last scene 
of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and “ Oberon.” Madlle. 
Marie Cabel sang the shadow song with considerable 
tact and fluency, although not in such a manner as 
would justify our departure from the opinion we 
have already expressed of her powers. Madlle. 
Titiens as Lucia was more than usually brilliant, 
giving an exhibition of vocal power, in the grand 
scena, truly astonishing, when it is remembered that 
it remained for her to sustain the weighty rdéle of 
Reiza in Weber’s romantic opera. Signor Giuglini 
as Edgardo was on this occasion weak, the “Fra 
poca” being sung with a slovenness that surprised 
us, knowing how well he understands the music, 
and how admirably it suits the register of his voice. 
“Oberon” went as well as ever, but we cannot com- 
mend a system which the management has adopted 
of introducing a ballet divertissement between the 
acts, as was done on this occasion. The “pas” of 
Madame Ferraris and M. Chapuy are brilliant and 
graceful of their kind, and would be equally appre- 
ciated were they exhibited at the conclusion of the 
performance of so noble a musical work as “ Oberon,” 
instead of between the second and third acts; thereby 
— the continuity of the action, and making 
opera to appear of interminable length. Signor 
Arditi presided in the orchestra during the miscel- 
laneous selections, but of course resigned his baton 
to M. Benedict when the curtain drew up for the 
representation of that gentleman's maestro’s great 
chet Peuvre. The house was crowded literally to 
0 ing, many being too glad to find accommo- 
dation in the wings—by no means eligible localities 
for seeing and hearing at Her Majesty's. 

Thus terminated Mr. E. T. Smith’s first venture 
in the higher walks of musical speculation. When 
we take into consideration the immense amount of 

erance and energy he has displayed in bring- 
ing forward novelties, and the short space of time 
he has had for making his arrangements, it may 
truly be said that his opening season has been a 
success, and such as confers honour on him as an 
impresario and a caterer for the public’s amusement. 
To many his prefatory announcement sounded 
somewhat like a vain boast. When they read the 
long list of engagements he had entered into, and 
the operas he proposed to produce, forsooth, they 
exclaimed, time will not suffice for him to do all 
this, much less will he succeed in geiting so many 
soprani, mezzo-soprani, contralti, tenori, baritoni, 
and bassi, all in their own estimation assoluti, to 
act together. But Mr. Smith may now challenge 
with safety a comparison between his programme, 
as published at the commencement of the season, 
and his efforts to realise its promises, since it will 
be found that he in every way has stood to them, 
and in many cases exceeded them by producing novel- 
ties for which no hopes were originally held out. 
True it is that “Le Nozze di Figaro” and “ Der 
Freischutz” were announced and were not performed, 
but “Tl Matrimonio Segreto” and * La Prova d'un 
Opera Seria” were given in lieu, perhaps judiciously, 
seeing that Mozart was well represented by “ Don 
Giovanni,’ and Weber by the great success of the 
season, “ Oberon ;” besides which, Cimarosa’s pleas- 
ing style gave the subscribers and public an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the merits of the older school 
of Italian music, and the effects which it has left 
upon his successors, even among the musicians of 
Germany. The great error of the management has 
been the'engagement of artistes who, while refusing to 
accept parts which would insure a triumph for 
operas brought forward, taken as a whole, have 
failed in sustaining a premiere réle with that 
efficiency which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from them, considering the high value they 
set on their services whenever one has been 
entrusted to them. Singers, too, of the highest 
merit have been enlisted in the company, to whom 
no opportunity has been afforded of displaying their 
talents with advantage to the theatre and to them- 
selves. If the difficulties thus arising from “the 
multitude of singers” engaged, whose names are 





recorded in the annals of the past season at this 
house, are apparent to us who are before the cur- 
tain, we would leave it to our readers to imagine 
for themselves what must be the co of a 
manager who would cope with them behind it ; and 
that, too, voluntarily, as Mr. E. T. Smith has done. 
For our own part, we confess that the work got 
through by himself and staff between the 10th 
April and 21st July, embracing about sixty repre- 
sentations, appears to us prodigious; and when it is 
borne in mind that in that period nineteen operas 
were produced, credit may fairly be given to what- 
ever promises may be held out for the next season. 
With so much to commend, there is yet much that 
will require reforming before Her Majesty’s will 
have attained its old prestige. The break-down of 
the season has been in the bands and chorus, which 
frequently have been so out in time and tune, that 
we should almost doubt their being composed of the 
musicians whose names were announced in the 
programme. As, however, there is no doubt of 
their being present at every performance, an excuse 
for their shortcomings can only be found in the fact 
that sufficient time between the representations has 
not been allowed them for the proper study of their 
parts. If this be, as we surmise, the cause of their 
incorrectness vocally and instrumentally, as the case 
may be, we trust that a deficiency which admits of 
so easy rectification may next season meet with due 
consideration from the management. 

On the 10th April the doors of the theatre opened 
to receive the music-loving public, after an interim 
of some years, varied only by a short-lived at- 
tempt, on the part of Mr. Lumley, to revive Italian 
opera within its walls. The opera selected for the 
occasion did not augur well for the taste of the new 
promoters. Pleasing as Flotow’s “ Martha” may be 
to some ears, it was hardly possessed of sufficient 
popularity with the masses to insure the success of 
an opening night. Madlle. Titiens as Henrietta did 
as much as artiste could do to make it palatable to 
the audience, and in a measure achieved her end; 
more, however, by her excellent singing of the 
“ Last rose of summer” than by any charm in the 
work itself. The representation of “ La Favorita ” 
next followed, and served for the débuts of 
Madame Borghi-Mamo and M. Everardi, both of 
whom brought with them a well-deserved reputa- 
tion gained on the continental stage. The lady, 
prior to her arrival here, had been for several years 
principal contralto singer at the Grand Opera at 
Paris, but had subsequently emigrated to the 
Italiens. At the Grand Opera she had shone in 
* Le Prophéte” and several of the leading operas of 
the Italian school. Her creation, however, of the 
contralto part in Feliciens David’s “Herculaneum ” 
contributed most in establishing her a name. Her 
last new character in Paris was in “ La Mendicante,” 
an opera by Braga, which, although possessing in 
itself no extraordinary merits, nevertheless, owing 


| to her legitimate acting and singing, had a prosper- 
| ous run. With such precedents as these, _— things 


were expected of the cantatrice. Her appear- 
ance soon made it evident that foreign criticism had 
not exceeded the fair bounds of eulogy, and that an 
artiste in every sense stood before us. Madame 
Borghi-Mamo’s Leonora is her best impersonation, 
and the one which nearest approaches dramatic and 
vocal perfection of any we have witnessed her in. 
Signor Everardi, the baritone of the evening, 
had also achieved for himself a name 
abroad as a singer of the highest ability. 
As the King he well maintained the opi- 
nion formed of him at St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, and has since proved to the management 
one of the most asotel members of the company. 
Where he has been deficient in vocal power, he has 
made amends by a consummate knowledge of the 
dramatic art; often by this means masking faults of 
vocalisation, which in a less proficient actor than 
himself would have been glaringly patent. Signor 
Mongini, with whom we became acquainted last 
year at Drury Lane, a'so made his first appearance 
in the part of Fernando. The hostile criticisms 
passed upon his singing by certain of the press did 
not appear to have been unheeded by him. Im- 
provements in his style were to be detected; but we 
regret that his singing towards the termination of 
the season again betrayed forgetfulness in the cor- 
rection of those faults which a little care would 





suffice to rectify. An Italian opera season without 
the “Trovatore” would be anomalous. Made- 
moiselle Titiens and Signor Giuglini again sustained 
their old parts of Leonora and ico, while 
Madame Borghi-Mamo appeared in that of Azucena. 
The performance was in every way complete and 
satisfactory ; a little more warmth of feeling, how- 
ever, in her impersonation of the heroine would 
have materially enhanced the value of the pri 

donna’s acting and singing. Verdi's work was 
succeeded by “La Traviata,” with Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini as Violetta and Signor Mongini as 


Alfredo. The fascinating Siennese was as charming 
as ever, yet failed to such an impression upon 


her audience as she was wont to do under Mr. Lum- 
ley’s management. After three representations, “ La 
Traviata” gave way to Signor Campana’s new opera, 
“ Almina.” Without possessing any i 

merits, the work was not without its beauties, more 
appreciable, perhaps, in a salon than on the stage. 
It cannot be said to have met with any success, and 
was withdrawn after three’ representations, in the 
last of which Madille. Piccolomini took leave of the 
— prior to her final retirement from the stage. 
Hecgh-Stemne futher Oppoetwalty of eaiee 

- 0 0 

leaechs 26. Desteented 2 Mongini distin- 
guished himself in the of the Moor; the music 
of Iago found an admirable interpreter in Signor 
Everardi, who legitimately shared the —< be- 
stowed on the first-named si second 


acting and singing of Signor Belart as Roderigo, 
who managed to give the part an importance that it 
has never before possessed, solely by the truly 
artistic manner in which he Bape 
telli ints. “Otello” may pronounced 
one 0 The hits of the season. “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
with Madlle. Titiens as Lucrezia, and Mongini as 


was a ormance™ complete in every sense. 
Madlle. Titiens gave to the difficait music of Donna 
Anna an interpretation as fluent as it was g 

and correct. Borghi-Mamo as 

not come up to the expectations we had formed of 
her. Her singing was much too crowded with 
fioriture, and, what is unpardonable, her treatment 
of Mozart’s wondrous melodies was by 
interpellations which did savour not of good taste, 


i 


much less of judgment. The débutante of the 
evening was . Vaneri, whose career, from the 
time first appeared two seasons ago at Drury 


Lane, has been one of the highest promise. Her 
conception of the ré/e of Elvira was truly admirable, 
anda nearer approach to thecomposer’s ideal than has 
been witnessed on these boards for many years. She 
gave the difficult music allotted to the B race 
remarkable correctness and expression. there was 
no lack of earnestness in Signor Everardi’s endea- 
vours to do justice to the part of the libertine Don ; 
he was, however, scarcely up to the mark. Giuglini, 
as Don Ottavio, sang with his usual f but 
marred its effect by the little effort he made to tl 

out his voice into the body of the house. Signor 
Vialetti, who sustained the bass part @ 
season, at us by his more than 

acting as Leporello. Indeed, this gentleman 
proved himself, in whatever he has 
a perfect master of Italian music, and as such 
is entitled to the highest commendation. A 
change in the cast of the opera was made 
upon the arrival of M. Gassier, who appeared 
as Don Giovanni, Everardi being his Leporello; 
little was gained by the change, as the music 
of the valet’s part was much too low for that 
gentleman ; it nevertheless served to introduce a 
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clever singer , the versatility of when talents renter | 
him sales valuable wherever they may he | 
enlisted. Bellini’s masterpiece, “ Norma,” was only | 
given once ; —— reason we — wa been 
able to learn. icion points to Signor Mongini 
—the Pollio of i aathe the cause of its with- 
drawal. Ifso, we would inquire whether it is to the 

of the establishment that one of its employes 
should be permitted to burk the repetition of a 
work the first representation of which was a triumph 
for Madlle. Titiens, the Priestess, and for 


tae 


more than once called for its reproduction. Both 
ladies sang and acted admirably ; so meritorious, 
indeed, was the performance of both that preference 
would be invidious. Madlle. Brunetti’s déut as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” was, as is usually the case 
those whose appearances are announced with 
hyperbole, vocally and dramatically a 
Signor Sebastian Ronconi was more suc- 
as the Jester, but far gv the standard of 
impersonation of Rossini’s 

ae ee Madame 
Pees is dae vourable suffrages of her 
She, however, failed to come up to the 
to which Alboni so nearly _Approac ; her 
voce” and “Dunque io son” were, as We re- | 
marked in our notice of her ager yp by 
the introduction of changes and ts | 
which entirely deprived them of = cies 
beauties. Signor Belart as Almaviva proved himself 
Seek seadin Meclioien aensie. The ise of the 
ing was a new buffo—Signor Ciampi—who 
gave to the part of Dr. Bartolo an cciginality af in- 
terpretation which at once proclaimed him the 
eee o Lablache in such characters. 
Gassier had also an opportunity of gaining fresh 
laurels as Figaro. The appearance of e 
Alboni is always sure to secure afull house. There 
was no exception to the rule on the night of the 
first re tation of “ Semiramide,” when she made 
her in the character of Arsace, although it is | 
Sealialiemeaie take ann any of our 
ees dices doom exhibited on this | 
occasion a physique as strong, a voice as  & | 
vocalisation as melodious and correct nee ieay,| 
were in the early days of her career. The Queen 
of Madlle. Titiens was marked with great tragic 
power and earnest vocalisation; more than is usually 
in her impersonations, owing, we e, 


a 


ES 
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to a slight difficulty experienced by her in the treat- 
ment of a score so peculiarly Italian in its nature. | 
Si Everardi as Assur gained golden opinions on | 


sides. Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots,” with Madlle. 
Titiens as Valentine, was one of the real vocal and | 
dramatic treats of the season. She truly surpassed _ 
her previous efforts in that part, and, by the energy | 
of her ya ec and singing, infused.a warmth into her | 
collaborateurs we have rarely witnessed on the 
= stage. Signor Giuglini sang the music of 
with all the delicacy of which he is capable ; 

a marked improvement in his dramatic treatment of 
the character was also apparent to those who were 
Scr a gpg we rendering of it. Madlle. 
Louise Michal, a Swedish lady—a name almost | 
unknown inthe musical circles of this country—did 
more than justice to the difficult music of 
the Queen. Madame Borghi-Mamo's Urbain 
gg eed contributed to add to her for- 


mer reputation. Signor Vialetti’s Marcel was | 


With such talented soprani in his 
eet ieee Ge Me tite to amore 
ly necessary for Mr. Smith to engage 
eprom della aie oe true > ae letter 
is prefatory notice, made début in 
Verdi's “Ermani.” i. Gein ake oe 
mediocre ; indeed far below what we anticipated. It 
was not fill she appeared as Carolina in the “ Matri- 
monio Segreto” that she at all shone as a vocalist. 
The production of this sterling old work was one of 
the successful hits of the season. Madame Alboni 
was eee as Fidaline—Vaneri’s Elisetta 
t. The Count of Everardi 
and the Paolino of Giuglini were both carefully 
studied ; and, to crown all, the intensely comic Gero- 
nimo found in Ciampi an artiste who could well 
=? latent humour which pervades the 
of the old merchant. By the side of this | 


opera bujfa we must place Gnecco’s “Prova d'un | 


being | season, the production of 
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Opera Seria,” 
not so much appreciated. It only remains to speak 
of the first representation of Donizetti’s “Lucia,” 
and that we do with considerable reluctance, 
as it was the occasion of a quasi fiasco on the part 
of Herr Steger, ceaaitiease, Sordieektea allotted 
the part of Edgardo. We, however, believe that 
polar aeeteiy hem Gan Sin Se woelt 
have proved himself entitled to that reputation 
which he has earned for himself in Vienna. 

has already been said of the great feature of 
“Oberon,” without 
our referring further to it, beyond bestowing un- 
qualified praise on all concerned in its representa- 
tion. Its success as a scenic le is to be attri- 
buted to the taste of M. Planc 


gene cfiicncy of the amangements behind the 


<< few words upon the ballet, and we have 
finished this somewhat lengthy notice of Mr. Smith’s 





| first operatic campaign. Among the stars who 
have appeared we must make particular mention of 
Madlle. Pocchini, Madlle. hi, and Madlle. 
F 


erraris, as being of the first magnitude ; aided 
| by such assistants as Madlles. Pasquale, Mor- 
lacchi, and Lequine, they were enabled to give 
| @ completeness to their branch of the enter- 
tainments unsurpassed even in the palmy days 
of the former managements, when a good ballet 
was @ sine gua non with subscribers. Without enter- 
ing into further criticism of the manner in which 
Mr. Smith has carried out his arrangements, we 
think it may be safely said that he has done his 


expect to reap his reward when he opens his sub- 
“senption list next season ; till then we must take 
| leave of him, trusting soon to find him engaged in 





he has so lately given with so much ¢é/dt those of 
| Italian composers. 


The principal galleries of art in the metropolis 
have closed, and it isa a 
| the number of pictures and drawings sold have ex- 
| ceeded that of many former seasons. Many works 
| both of ancient and modern masters have changed 
, hands, and the sums realised both at public and pri- 
| vate sales have been almost fabulous, especially 
| those we have er oe at the rooms of 
Messrs. Christie and in King Street, St. 
| James's. The subscription for the Crystal Palace 
| Art Union has closed; the prizes will be awarded 
| in the course of the present month. It may be as 
| well to notice that some few exhibitions of art re- 
main open, so that those who still linger in London, 
and whose tastes lead them in that direction, may 
still gratify them, if they have not already done so. 
The three extraordinary pictures of that most eccen- 
tric but marvellous painter, the late John Martin, 
| The Great Day of His Wrath, The Last Judg- 
| ment, and The Plains of Heaven, are again on view 
, at Paul Jerrard & Son's fine art gallery, in Fleet 
Street, previous, we understand, to their being finally 
|fideeen Hi Madlle. Rosa Bonheur’s painti and 
Holman Hunt’s Finding the Saviour in the Temple, 
(are still to be seen at the German Gallery 
|in Bond Street, the latter work being daily 
\- mag by many visitors, who form very 
| different opinions of its merits. No single painting 
| has of late produced so much criticism and dis- 
cussion. No one who knows, thinks, or says 


an should 





ything, on the subject of fine art, 
lose the opportunity of seeing it, as we understand 

the work will shortly be removed. The French 
Exhibition still remains open. The exhibition of 
Mr. Barker's Relief of Lucknow closed yesterday. 
We are somewhat at this, as the recent 
arrival of Lord Clyde in London might have caused 
many more visitors, who would doubtless have 
wished to test further the merits of his portrait, one 
of the most i t features in this clever picture. 
Mr. Selon’s Jerusalem still remains iu the same 
latitude, but will shortly be removed to another. 
| Mr. Burford’s Rome is still to be seen in Leicester | 
| Square; and the replica of Correggio’s Ecce Homo, | 
in the National , can be viewed at Gardner’s | 
Gallery, in Oxford Street. 





equally amusing, although seemingly 


utmost to merit patronage, and with justice may | this 


SCIENCE. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The Rev. John Earle, M.A., late Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, read a 
paper on “Some Historical Associations Connected 
with the county of Gloucester.” A very interesting 
paper was read by 

MR. WESTMACOTT, ON MEDLEVAL SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Westmacott commenced by saying if works 
of art were only to be considered as le pro- 
ductions to gratify the eye or please fancy—to 
a in handiwork or the taste of the 
artist age in mere material developments, 
they would take a rank in the merely decorative 
exercises very unworthy their real object. 'What- 
ever pleasure may be derived from its physical 
excellence or beauty, or whatever dissatisfaction, low, 
common, or debased art may produce, we may be 
quite sure that it has a much stronger claim upon 
our attention than that whichexternal qualities alone 
can give it; and contemplating it from a os 
point of view, we shall soon understand the interest 
it is calculated to awaken in all intelligent minds. 
On the present occasion he was not going to exem- 
plify this by » general reference re te See influence all 
art has, at different times and in different nations 
and exercised on the people among whom 
it has been known and practised, but should con- 
fine himself to one small portion of one phase 
of art, of considerable interest when rightly contem- 





that religious impressions are of such a nature as at 
one time to be expressed by the round arch—at 
another by the pomted—at another by the most 
laborately-d ted double centred arch—and so 
on. And yet we should be obliged to admit some- 
ing of the if the assertions of some admirers 
of peculiar styles of architecture were founded on 
true grounds. character of the art, as eminent! 


each. _ have dwelt upon the peculiar forms of 
these styles, and seem to have assumed that, as these 
were departed from, it proved the deterioration of 
the us element in society—that the architec- 
ture is the ion of the religious sentiment, and 
that it is owing to the more intensely pious impulse 
of those ages that edifices of such magnificence and 
beauty were erected all over this country; and, 
secondly (and it is a sort of logical consequence), 
eer architectural design proves the diminution 
of religion in a people. There ean be no doubt that 
in the twelfth atin following centuries eccle- 
moni edifices were erected of a character that 
ages have not approached in beauty and 
ddienes decoration. And on the other hand, at, 
and for sometime after, the Reformation, no similar 
edifices existed. 

But it would be exceedingly unsound to found 
upon these facts an argument to prove that the age 
of beautiful architecture was ipso facto an age of 
ey ee pari ratione, that the 
reformers, even of the most extreme school in 
England, namely, the Puritans, were less moral and 
religious because their ecclesiastical architecture 
was of a very low character. The history of the 

ive periods and of individual habits at once 
would show how fallacious such a test must be. 
We know that, narrow as were some of —— 





opinions of the more modern period, there was an 
infinitely wider spread of religious interest in the 
| masses, and a greater craving to be taught what is 
the truth after the fifteenth century than before it. 
| Prior to this, all men bowed uninguiringly and 
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mechanically to a system that worked con- 
veniently for particular interests, and which 
could only so work through the general interests of 
the community. Indeed, inquiry was anathemised, 
and the too curious were denounced, and expiated, 
frequently at the stake, their boldness in asking 
for information. To wish to know was equivalent 
to being heretical. History proves incontestably 
that these ages were not pre-eminently periods of 
holiness, piety, and virtue, of “peace and good-will 
towards men.” 

Still, there is no denying the fact that the eccle- 
siastical edifices and monuments of these ages are of 
striking character, and immeasurably superior to 
those of subsequent periods ; and it must be a sub- 
ject of interest to inquire into some of the causes ot 
this phenomenon. e must bear in mind that, in 
the four centuries during which ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is considered to have flourished, the power of 
the Church—that is, of the clergy or priesthood— 
was exercised with irresistible weight, the more so 
as the superiority of Churchmen in all exercises of 
intelligence—for theirs was the only class that could 
be called educated—gave them an influence which 
no mere brute force of courage and skill in warlike 
and chivalrous deeds could for a moment rival. 
The jurists, scribes, authors, and confessors of the 
time, they absorbed all moral power, and to them 
all classes referred. The highly-born, the brave, the 
beautiful, the rich—as well as the base-born and 
labouring classes—looked to them for counsel and 
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certain ben of art. Supply always _— demand, 
and development is a consequence of practice, and 
thus the various phases of Gothic architecture may 
be accounted for by the natural laws of progress. 
The earliest style with which we are acquainted, 
the solid, severe Saxon and Norman, by degrees 
changed its character—almost Egyptian or Hindoo 
in its heavy sobriety—for a lighter form; this was 
the early English or pointed, which again took 
another character in the florid or decorated style. 
These seem to have been developments of principles 
discovered ordeduced from practice, but the particular 
styles cannot be referred to any moral causes, or 
special phases of religious teaching or feeling. But 
how, it may be asked, can it be ited for that 
so marked a deterioration or degrading of ecclesias- 
tieal art occurred, if there was not a decline of 
religious impulse as a cause? Simply, that having 
reached a degree of beauty beyond which it seems 
the artists of that age were unable to carry it, like 
everything else it underwent a change, and that 
change was deterioration. Not because the religious 
sentiment was weakened, but because it is in the 
nature of man not to be satisfied ; and iri 
change or novelty, he is too frequently tempted to 
loosen his hold of what is good in art, and by strain- 
ing after new qualities, to fall into what is weak 
and bad. What happened in Greece in the best 
times of fine art ? er Phidias had in the age of 
Pericles brought sculpture to its highest excellence, 
and made the art the handmaid and expression of 





advice; and also for absolution if their acts placed 
in jeopardy the safety of their souls. Inthe belief, so 
strenuously encouraged by the clergy, that gifts, en- 
dowments, and foundations offered to the Church 
could atone for sin, andcould propitiate Divine wrath, 
the most magnificent donations were made to religious 
chapters. 

Here then we see a source of immense wealth to 
the Church, and which led to the erection of such 
edifices as have been referred to. The appropria- 
tion of such ample means to these purposes was 


most natural, as it was founded also on a shrewd | 


policy. The splendour of rival churches and 
establishments gave importance to the members of a 
chapter. Voiaries were attracted to select particular 


religious localities for their devotions, and therefore | 
for their bounty ; and thus the most lavish expen- | 
diture was well applied to secure the favour of the | 
rich, and the homage of all classes. This accounts | 
for the extent of ecclesiastical architecture in the | 
first place: the development in its different forms | 
from the monuments left us from the tenth to the | 


fifteenth century may likewise be accounted for by 
very natural causes, to which reference will be 
made. 

Some writers on ecclesiastical design, ia sculpture 
and architecture, seem to take a sort of pleasure in 
attributing the decline of fine art to the Reformation 


in the sixteenth century, when a little fair inquiry | 


would show that such art had degraded long before 
that event shook the Christian world to its centre. 
If it had been as these persons assert, this revolution 
should only haveaffected the design of thosecountries 
in which its influence was most actively developed. 


But they must know that this was not the case. | 


Nothing could be worse than the monumental or 
ecclasiastical art of Rome; and we well know that 
no Reformation could be made answerable for its 


debased condition there; and the remark applies | 


generally to Roman Catholic countries. Besides, the 
argument that the peculiar strength or purity of re- 


ligious feelings, in the period from the twelfth to the | 


fifteenth century, was the cause of the art-excellence 
then existing, may occasion its advocates some little 
difficulty to account for the art condition of the 
early Christian ages; fromthe twelfth century, for 
instance, back to the Apostolic times. They would 
not surely consent to be driven to the conclusion 
that must necessarily follow—namely, that there 
was less religious feeling in the early Christian 
ages than in the medieval period. At the first 
period referred to (the twelfth century), the im- 
pulse architecture received as a phase for the beau- 
tiful, was not at all dependent on nor did it originate 
in religious sentiment. The influence of the Church, 
as has been shown, accumulated ample means. 
These were applied naturally to a purpose which 
was calculated to favour the development of a ' 


the most sublime sentiment, a change was required 
| from that which had satisfied, till then, the feeling 
|of the time. Praxiteles then introduced the 
| fascination of the material and sensuous style; and 
| later, in the age of Alexander, Lysippus introduced 
| the energetic and exaggerated style, which referred 
| rather to physical than to wsthetical art qualities. 
| And so it wasin the history of ecclesiastical design. 
| There is no reason to imagine that such change was 
| to be considered a proof that there was less real 
| religion in the world ; or that when art was in its 
full glory the world was also all religious. Diana 
| was not less fervently worshipped at Ephesus, nor 
Minerva less honoured at Athens, because the sub- 
lime sculpture of Phidias, or the exquisite archi- 
tecture of Ictinus had suffered eclipse, and had 
| given away for less admirable productions. No. 
The ecclesiastical art of our Middle shows 
the immense force and influence of the Church, at 
| that time, as a body politic. The art expresses a 

fact. But because the art changes, it is no reason 
that religion dies. There is an interesting and 
curious fact to be noticed with regard to the develop- 
ment of architecture at the period under consider- 
ation, and that is the comparative incompleteness 
of all other contemporary art. Whenever, for 
instance, any attempt was made to represent the 
human figure—Nature, in fact,—that which was be- 
fore the artists for imitation 1s, for the most part, re- 
produced in the rndest manner. When the forms 
| of art could be compared with and easily corrected 

by existing examples in the life, movements, and 
| beauty of the human figure, nothing could be less 
| satisfactory. It cannot surely be contended, that 
the most perfect work of Creation—the human form 
—was less worthy the care and attention of artists ; 
nor did they feel that there was anything objec- 
| tionable in its imitation, because they did in their 
| way do this. On the contrary, by degrees, the 


| improvement in this branch of art was evidenced in 
| the graceful pose of the figures, the pure character 
| (not the form) of expression, and especially in the 
| Simple arrangement of drapery. But though there 
| were the indications of feeling for the beautiful, it 
| was not brought to anything like perfection. As 
| one object of my addressing you is to invite attention 
to certain characteristics of memorial or monumental 
sculpture, as it is found in our Gothic churches, I 
shall now refer to some of those which may im- 
mediately serve us as examples, pointing out also 
some of the peculiar features of design which mark 
different periods. It is a curious and pregnant fact, 
that all the earlier monuments bear effigies of 
ecclesiastics. The most ancient examples in this 
country represent two abbots. One is Vitalis, 
Abbot of Westminister ; the other, Crispinus. They 
| arein the cloisters of Westminister Abbey. The 
earlier monument dates in 1086. There is nothing 
so early in Gloucester Cathedral ; for the monument 








with the effigy of Osric, which has been referred to 
the eighth century, evidently belongs to a later date. 
{didn = sade Ooi ae 
of e were Very simp iy t 
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plane of the coffin-shaped slab, which represented 
the lid or cover of the recepticle which contained 
the body. The figure was usually dressed in the 


eh eee) Sees itary, with the mitre on 
the head, or the pastoral st: t in one hand—some- 


more studied, and there is considerable variety of 
action within proscribed limits—for such represen: 
tations were always subordinate toa fixed idea— 
that the figure should be supine—stretched ont in 
a recumbent position. 

Tn the fourteenth century the addition of exten- 
sive architectural accompaniments mark a novelty 
which lead to very interesting results. The figure 
of the person represented was not left simply lying 
on the tomb, as in the earlier examples, but acces- 
sories were introduced, relating either to the 
personal or family history of the individual. Then, 
again, in order to do it more honour, to protect it, as 
it were, or to enshrine the monument itself, 
architectural enrichments grew up around it. 
Canopies and similar architectural details were in- 
troduced. Within niches around the sides of the 


astics—members probably of the family of the 
occupant of the tomb; these exhibit various forms 
of expression. Some are in the act of offering in- 
cense, some in grief. As figures, they are always 

, ii ; he chi 4 


very subordinate in to the chief 
Some very beautiful motivi are seen in some 
works of this age in the small accessorial figures of 
ministering angels at the head and feet of the 
ceased ;—sometimes they in 


‘4 


kind. 

In the monument in Gloucester Cathedral called 
of Osric, the figure scarcely accords with the earliest 
type of such works. From his being 
with a crown on his head and a sceptre in-his hand, 
there can be no doubt a sovereign is here 


| 


ed; but the style of the work, and the introduction 
of angels at the head, establish the fact of the 
execution of the monument being of a much later 


date than the presumed period of Osric. If it were 
desired to commemorate by sae there would be 
nothing remarkable in its being done at a late 
period, when ibly some repairs or enrichments 
were being added to the church—and thus an - 
tunity occurred of doing honour to a benefactor. 
next monument well worthy of notice is celebrated 
as the “ bracket ” monument, from the effigy being 
placed on a projecting bracket or corbell, 
on a hollow or ogeed surface; which takes from it 
the appearance of a tomb or coffin. The real 
n intended to be commemorated is not known. 
me have conjectured it to be Aldred, who is said 
to have diedin 1069; others Serlo, who died in 
1104. The latter re-founded a new church ; and 


the left hand of the effigy. This monument bears 
evidence of being of a much later date than Aldred _ 
nor can it be attributed to the later period of Serlo.” 
io design of the Sind oun bene eneees ras 
of that century. The same may be said of that 
Curthose, the son of William the Conqueror, whose 
effigy is on the monument, in chain mail. He died 
in 1134. The figure is carved in wood, and thickly 
and clumsily painted. He was a great benefactor 
to the Church ; and though he died at Cardiff, after 
an imprisonment of twenty-six years, his body was 
brought to Gloucester, and was interred near the 
high altar—where, it is recorded, a “wooden tomb’ 


| 
| 
: 
; 
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was erected over him. But the object of paramount 
interest in Gloucester Cathedral is a monument, 
whose history is well ascertained, and with which 
are connected many affecting associations. This is 
the rich tomb erected by Edward IIL over the re- 
mains of his unhappy father, King Edward Il. The 
interest that attaches to this memorial is of two 

i One is historical, in which the mind is 
carried back to the miserable and erring career of a 
most weak and unfortunate monarch, whose 
wretched life and most horrible death have obtained 
for his memory a lasting hold on all men’s sympa- 
thies, in spite of the great faults which signalised 
his reign. The otheris awakened by our admiration 
of the striking work which enshrines the body of 
this miserable victim of weakness and want of 
principle. Edward Il. died at Berkeley Castle, after 
deposition, and after years of suffering and the most 
darbarous ill-usage. The monasteries of Bristol and 
Malmesbury absolutely refused to receive the dead 
body, from a cowardly fear of offending Isabel, the 
wife of the murdered King, and her paramour, 
Mortimer. But Edward had been a visitor and 
‘benefactor of the Abbey or Convent of Gloucester, 
and the Abbot Thokey had the body interred in the 
church. The corpse was conveyed to Gloucester 
in the Abbot's “carriage,” and there received with 
such marks of respect as were due to a king; facts 
which, under the circumstances, are honourable to 
the abbot and his clergy. 

This, as it happened, was also a step of great 
prudence and policy; for it appears that about this 
time, owing to the enormous expenses that had been 
i in maintaining the character of princely 
hospitality of this foundation, and the obligations 
incurred of receiving dignified and their 
trains into the convent and its precincts, where even 
erage en councils, and synods were held, the 

of the house had been so far exhausted that 
an pee of this war Abbot Thokey it is stated 
not means to effect even necessary repairs, 
and that the church was rapidly falling 47 
ruin. Edward III. recognised the good services of 
the chapter by granting it extraordinary privileges ; 
and the splendid monument afterwards erected by 
the _ his father’s memory gave a popularity 
to the church that produced the most satisfactory 
and substantial results. This interesting monument 
comes under the head of highly decorated tabernacle 
work, and is perhaps the finest specimen extant. 
Its composition is rich, but at the same time light 
and elegant. The details are of great beauty, and 
show throughout the most careful finish. Within 
this elaborate shrine, if it may be so called, reposes 
the effigy of the unfortunate King. This is equally 
deserving of attention from the simplicity of its 
attitude, and the generally calm and tranquil ex- 
pression that pervades the figure, affording sugges- 
tive reflections upon the anxious, suffering life of 
the subject of the sculptor’s art, and the contrast of 
tepose which could only be had in the silent tomb. 

There are peculiarities observable in this effigy 
that lead to the impression it may be intended as a 
portrait of Edward. This, if so, gives the work 
considerable additional interest, and all would be 
sorry — to give up that claim to our at- 
tention. t portraiture was attempted and even 
collections of them made at the time of Edward IL, 
is curiously attested by a remark of that King, on 
‘once visiting the Abbey. Seeing in one of the 
apartments the representations of certain personages, 
heasked the abbot whether he had his portrait among 
them. The abbot answered, it may be said, almost 
prophetically, that he hoped his Grace’s would 
occupy a more honourable place. The inability of 
the artists of that period to imitate, with any degree 
of accuracy or truth, the human figure, a circum- 
stance to which I have before adverted, will account 
for any deficiencies observed in their figure sculpture ; 
but still they may have been capable of expressing 
general character ; and we may fairly assume that 
that of Edward Il. would be given with as much 
care and success as could be expected from such 
practitioners. But I must not allow my wish to find 
a true portrait in such works to over-ride my judg- 
ment, and I must own that it is only in very defined 
characteristics that we may expect to find such 
portraits at all valuable. No doubt, in general figure 
there would be some truthful record. The very fat 
and burly subject would scarcely be represented as 


a thin many nor the thin and attenuated as a full 
and stout one. Again, as such effigies were often, 
nay usually, painted—a characteristic of early and 
barbarous art, which this was—the general colour 
of the hair and eyes (if open) would in all proba- 
bility be given. So far then we may find that the 
effigy in this interesting monument of Edward II. 
may indeed afford us some idea of the person of the 
royal occupant of the tomb. We must, however, 
bear in mind that this work has often undergone 
repair, and therefore that its original surface may 
have suffered injury, and be very different from 
what it was originally. 

I would direct your attention to one peculiar 
characteristic of mediseval monuments; and that is 
the universality of the design of recumbent figures. 
This certainly may be attributed to a consistent 
religious or devotional spirit inthe earlier designers of 
such works. Besides, we must always bearin mind the 
fact, that the clergy, being the most intelligent and 
influential class, could direct all design that was in 
any way connected with ecclesiastical objects and 
decoration ; so that this secured the continuance of 
an approved and established type. No doubt, too, 
the clergy influenced more or less all art, and per- 
haps even were the artists of their day. At any 
rate, it is impossible to deny that the intention of 
such design is by far the most appropriate that can 
be employed for such pac: t is the senti- 
ment that should pervade a monument of one gone 
to his rest, when tenant of the tomb is repre- 
sented dying in prayer, or reposing before death in 
calm contemplation or devotion. It is an idea with 
which all persons of feeling must sympathise. It is 
remarkable that when a more debased style of 
architecture, and of art generally, came in, there 
was still sufficient respect paid to this idea, origi- 
nated and established by the medieval artists to 
preserve the religious sentiment in monuments. 
Effigies are still represented recumbent on their 
tombs, with the hands raised in prayer, though all 
the accessories may be of a most anomalous and 
unecclesiastical character. In the next innovation, 
change producing deterioration, the figure was taken 
from the quiet, recumbent position, and made to 
kneel up; but still, whether male or female, the 
subject was engaged in prayer ; sometimes before a 
lectern and book, sometimes simply praying. In 
monuments of this time, where there was a family, 
we often see lines of sons and daughters kneeling 
also, arranged behind the parents according to sex. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a change 
still further for the worse took place in monumental 
design. To say nothing of the great beds or cata- 
falcs that have been erected, superseding the beauti- 
ful Gothic canopies, the figures now begin to show 
more movement, and, as if tired of the recumbent 
attitude, they sit up, lean on their elbows, and seem 
to look about them. The next still more offensive 
change is when the figures are represented seated 
and lolling in arm-chairs, quite irrespective of the 





sentiment that belongs either to their own con- | 


dition or to the sacred edifice in which they are 
so indulging. But it is painful to dwell upon 
this degradation of taste, and I am still less dis- 
posed to speak, except in strong reprobation, of 
another still more offensive style of art, when em- 
ployed in churches. I allude to the class of personal 
boasting, or glorification, in figures wielding swords, 
making speeches, or exercising other common 
worldly occupations. Of the utter absurdity of some 
monuments that could be pointed out, in the naked, 
half naked exhibitions of the figure, or in the Greek 
and Roman costumes of English generals and 
worthies in our English churches, it will be sufficient 
to record our dissatisfaction without detaining you 
with unnecessary illustrations. But permit me to 
say one word in conclusion. The existence of, and 
perseverance in, this bad taste, is owing to our own 
fault. If all and each of us would not only protest 
against, but discontinue to employ artists to produce 
such works, there would soon be an end of them, 
and then probably, nay certainly, a better feeling 
would induce a purer taste. Figures brandishing 
their swords, as if in the thick of battle—senators 
and legislators making speeches—men of science 
pointing to their discoveries—or scholars and 
divines over their books and papers—may all be 


well and consistently placed in halls, market places, | 





libraries, or other public situations; but let our 


memorials of the dead—of those we have loved and 
lost—of those who have died in humble hope and 
prayer—be in character with the sentiment of reli- 
gious thoughts and reflections. In this t we 
cannot do better than follow in the steps of the 
medizeval artists. We may avail ourselves of our 
increased artistical knowledge in all respects, but, 
though we may justly improve upon their work in 
form, we should admit our deep obligation to them 
for the true and appropriate sentiment of Christian 
monumental design. 

In the evening the Mayor invited the members to 
a conversazione at the Corn Exchange, where a most 
pleasant evening was spent. The tables were spread 
with various photographic views of archxolo- 
gical interest, including some very fine ones of 
Rome. Various ancient deeds appertaining to the 
city and corporation of Gloucester were also ex- 
hibited. On the invitation of-the Mayor, the Rev. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, of Newcastle, the historian 
of the Roman Wall, made some observations on 
Gloucester, the site of a great Roman city, with the 
purpose of inquiring into its ancient history. 

On Saturday a party, numbering about sixty, 

amongst whom were several ladies, visited Berkeley 
Castle, where they inspected the hall, drawing-room, 
music-room, chapel, kitchens, and finally King 
Edward’s room, Mr. Parkermaking afew clientes 
and descriptive remarks during the progress. Some 
interest was excited by the curious “ Berkeley arch,” 
which is peculiar to some parts of this Castle, and 
to some churches and tombs in Bristol. With respect 
to King Edward's room, Mr. Parker said there was 
no reason to suppose that this was the room in which 
the murder of that King was committed. The 
bedstead, which is known not to be very ancient, he 
said was an old Jacobin one, while the rapier is one 
of about the time of James. Berkeley Church, the 
finest parish church in Gloucestershire, was the next 
object of interest. Thornbury Church was then 
visited. It was restored a few years ago at a cost of 
£3,000. The chancel is a restoration of the original 
one, which was built late in the thirteenth century ; 
it was restored a few years ago, when the art of 
restoration was not so well understood as now. 
The font, which is a good specimen ot 
early English work, was examined, as was 
the brass plate in the floor of the chancel 
over the tomb of Thomas Tyndell, bearing date 1571, 
together with the curious monuments to Sir John 
Stafford, Roger Fowke, &c. The registers of the 
church were next inspected. The oldest bore date 
1538, and consisted of a series of sheets of paper 
fastened together, and was much stained and torn ; 
the later ones were bound into books. The entries 
| in the various registers appeared to have been most 
| carefullymade. An old stone corbel, representing the 
| head of a female, with other remains, were shown, as 
| portions of the old edifice before its restoration, and 
| they were pronounced to be of the same date as the 
| original church. 
e party next visited the castle belonging to H. 
Howard, Esq. The beautifully-executed inscription 
over the gate did not escape notice :—“ This Gate 
was erected in the year of our Lord God 1511, in 
the second year of the reign of King Henry VIIL, 
by me, Edward Duke of Buckingham, Earl of 
Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton.” The moulded 
brick chimneys were much admired, Mr. Parker 
remarking that they were some of the finest 
specimens in England. The y were then shown 
over a portion of the castle which has been restored 
and is used as a residence, only a few years ago bats 
and owls being its only occupants. 

On Monday the Rev. H. G. Nicholls read a paper 
on the “ History of the Iron Trade of the Forest of 
Dean;” and on Tuesday the Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., 
read an interesting paper on the “Progress of the 
Excavations at Wroxeter, the Ancient Uri— 
conium.” The rey. gentleman pointed out 
jon the plan the position of a fine basilica, 

which had been first uncovered, and was now found 
to stand contiguous to the baths. These latter 
| buildings had been exposed to view within the last 
twelve months, and were surrounded on three sides 
by a portico. In front of this building was another, 
which appeared to be a market, or probably a place 
| for stores, and for the persons who had the care of 
‘the baths. Adjoining this was another iting, 
which was found to contain two forges, and whi 
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ame to have been the workshop of an enameller. 
e block of buildings he had described, was situated 
between two streets, both of which appeared to run 
into the Forum, which was in the centre of the city. 
At the southern end of it a block of smaller build- 
ings, which projected westward, seemed to terminate 
the Forum at that end. Many objects of interest 
had been discovered since that year, including 
of different kinds, and a curious jar, shaped 
ike a bee-hive. It was hollow, and had only a 
hole near the bottom, but no opening at the top, 
which did not take off, and therefore when filled 
with any liquid, the vessel must have emptied itself 
very slowly. Painters’ palettes had also been found, 
small in size, but in which some portion of colour 
still remained. Various iron implements, and a 
steelyard, were stated latelyto have been dug up. No 
further difficulty now attended the excavation, as 
the Excavation Committee had become tenants of 
the noble owner of the property, at a very moderate 
rent, and he had left to them two acres, with the 
option of taking two more, whenever they should 
feel disposed to occupy them. The excavations 
were no longer to be covered up again, as had before 
been the case, but were to remain open, and it was 
to be hoped that no want of funds would prevent 
the work of disinterment being carried on with 
energy, as the plan of the streets, public buildings, 
and houses of a Roman provincial city, might be 
corretily ascertained, as well as a correct idea arrived 
at of the progress of art at the period of the Roman 
occupation, and up to the end of the sixth century, 
which was the date assigned for the destruction of 
the city, though nothing had as yet been discovered 
to enable any one to declare positively when that 
event had taken place. 

“Henry Dene, Prior of Llanthony, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, temp. 1461-1503,” was the subject of 
an address by the Rev. J. Bathurst Dene. This 
prior, who, according to Bacon, had successfully 
served Henry VIL, became Bishop of Bangor, Chan- 
cellor and Justiciary of Ireland, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The merit which elevated him to 
such high dignities must have been greaf, for neither 
by birth nor connection did he enjoy the usual advan- 
tages of family interest. He was not only an able but 
a benevolent man. He was said to have been born 
near Gloucester. A century after his death, Sir 
Richard Deane, Lord Mayor of London, used (with 
the sanction of the Herald’s College) the same arms 
borne by the Prior of Llanthony, and was therefore 
probably one of the same family. Sir Richard 
Deane, and his cousin, Admiral Deane, the regicide, 
who accepted the same coat of arms, were also Glou- 
cestershire men, from the ish of Guiting Power. 
There was an ancient family, Dene, of Dene, in the 
Forest of Dene, settled at St Briavel’s Castle and its 
vicinity from the time of Henry I. to Edward IIL, 
when the last member came to an untimely end by 
being involved in the fate of Le Despensers. The 
arms of the Prior of Llanthony are still standing at 
Llanthony, and those of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury are im with the see of Canterbury in the 
flooring of the Lady Chapel in the Cathedral, and in 
1740 in the chambers of the Blackfriars and St. 
Mary de Lode. After tracing the origin of these 
arms, and referring to some other families of similar 
names, the Deanes, the paper proceeded to detail the 
origin and history of the efamily. It then com- 
mented upon the career of the Prior of Lianthony, 
i ing extracts from ancient documents being 
quoted in illustration, and several historical facts 
adverted to and explained, the various appointments 
held by Henry Dene, and the circumstances which 
led to his occupation of them being fully gone into; 
and the paper concluded by giving some particulars 
of his rather remarkable will. 

SUDELEY CASTLE. 

On Tuesday, upwards of one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen responded to the invitation of J. C. Dent, 
Esq., to visit Sudeley Castle. The party stopped to 
examine the church at Bishop’s Cleeve, which, in an 
ecclesiological and architectural point of view, is 

thaps the most interesting of any in the county. 

. Parker called especial attention to the chamber 
over the porch, which he said was a very peculiar 
and almost unique specimen of the residence of a 


recluse. He must have been, he thought, a recluse | 


of some importance, otherwise the expense of mak- 


ing a way to his chamber would not have been in- 
curred. Whether the fire-place now existing was 
the original one he would prefer leaving to in- 
dividual members to decide. Mr. Parker also called 
attention to a very beautiful corbel table, and an old 
elm chest with three locks hewn out of the solid 
wood. The south door and west doorway were well 
worthy of notice, the ornamentation of them being 
of the Draconic or Pythonic order. On a subsequent 
inspection of the handsome church of Winchcomb, 
Mr. Parker stated that it was rebuilt during the time 
of Henry VIII. The clergyman, however, took ex- 
ception to this statement, maintaining the building 
to be of much older date. Mr. Parker, however, 
replied that he had inspected so many churches that. 
he could tell their date in a moment, and he felt 
assured his statement was correct. The members 
then examined the fragment of a pall manufactured 
from some priests’ copes, and also a very beautiful 
piscina. Mr. Parker also pointed out what he con- 
sidered to be a reliquary , but some of the arche- 
ologians differed from this opinion, considering it 
merely an ornament which had once belonged to the 
original church. 


THE COTTESWOLD NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB. 


On Wednesday last, by invitation from the Cottes- 
wold Naturalists’ Field Club, the members of the 
Archeological Institute associated themselves with 
them in an excursion to Chepstow and Tintern, and 
other places of interest in that neighbourhood. The 
castle was first visited, where Mr. Parker, of Oxford, 
explained the more noticeable features of that 
grand old example of the fortified mansions of the 
middle ages e especially drew attention to the 
vaulted apartment which was formerly used in the 
storehouse of the castle, pointing out the means of 
communication with the water below. where a small 
creek or inlet for boats afforded easy access for the 
heavy packages, which were thus easily hoisted up. 
A staple still in its place in the floor showed where 
the ropes for that purpose were attached. Mr. 
Parker took advantage of the occasion to make re- 
ference to a similar vaulted apartment under the 
Fleece Inn, in Gloucester, which has hitherto been 
considered by local antiquaries to have been the 
crypt of St. Mary de Grace Church, supposed for- 
merly to have stood upon that spot. This, he said, 
was a mistake—the vaulted apartment in question, 
which dates from the twelfth century, being in fact 
an ancient cellar or store attached to a merchant's 
house — similar subterranean apartments, vaulted 
after the same fashion, being, as he said, in common 
use in former days, of which he instanced examples 
as existing still at Bristol, Chester, and elséWhere. 

A paper was read by the Rev. J. Earle, on som 
fragments of an Anglo-Saxon manuscript dis- 
covered in the Chapter Library. These fragments 
consisted of an ancient homily and memoirs of St. 
Swithin. Mr. Earle, whilst deseribing the contents, 
observed that our English ancestors were especially 
anxious to obtain lish saints, because they 
previously had been indebted to foreign climes 
for relics. Mr. Dunkin, in conversation, with 
many of the archeologists, afterwards confirmed 
these words of Mr. Earle, by stating that in the 
Chronicles of Ralph of Coggeshall was an illustra- 
tive anecdote. Ralph had lived during the — of 
King John, and, whilst abbot, had visited the Hol 
Land, where he was wounded in the eye by an 
arrow. The point of the arrow remained unex- 
tracted till the day of his death; in fact he brought 
it home with him as “a pilgrim’s token.” 
his abbacy some serfs discovered, about two miles 
from Coggeshall, a Roman urn filled with bones. 
When the monks heard this they felt convinced the 
bones were those of some holy man, and with great 
ceremony they proceeded to translate them into 
their own ianship. Singing hymns and censing 
the old Pagan’s bones, they laid them in a fair linen 
cloth, and brought them in procession to the foot of 
the high altar with the most devotional ceremonies. 
But, continued Mr. Dunkin, that was not all,, for 
Weever, who wrote in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
mentioned that a potter's mark, ‘“‘ COC,” was also 
| discovered, and that actually formed the etymology 
| of Coggeshall. 
| At the concluding meeting of the members of the 
ustitute, on Tuesday morning, for election of 
‘ members and the transaction of matters connected 
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with the arrangements of the society, Peter! 
was decided upon as the place of meeting for 
ensuing year. 





THE OXFORD MUSEUM.* 


Tue building which has been rising so slowly 
and so expensively in Oxford on behalf of the 
study of physical Sor 25.5 about which 


80 many various opinionsare 


is to be considered in an zsthetical as well as 
in a utilitarian light. Is the building likely to 


suit the = he septliog bes con- 
structed ill it be anything but a museum, 
a mere piece of dilettantism? Can i 

hilosophy be studied successfully in ? 


uch more, can it be studied practically, and 
with a view to immediate application to the 
arts of life? If not, is the study of physical 

i y, natural history, or whatever else 
one pleases to call it, in any sense a form of 
liberal education? Are the inductive sciences 
available for the intellectual as well as the 
material progress of mankind? Is the style of 
the building the fittest for tho. diana saad 
development of the science of nature? Are its 
details in harmony with the laws of architec- 
tural beauty? Are Gothic structures econo- 
nical and convenient? Is this building an 
example of something like original design and 
correspondent execution, and not a mere slavish 
imitation of ancient models ? 

Most of these questions, difficult as it is to 
separate them from each other, must be left 
unanswered. We have considered elsewhere, 


again, all that bears upon the amalgamation of 
modern discovery with ancient learning. But 
it must not be forgotten that much of the 
interest attaching to the Oxford Museum arises 
from the avowed intention, on the part of 
many among its supporters, of causing the 
inductive sciences to sr in Sst at 
least, the method of learning by classical litera- 
ture, — i ng Rae mathematical 
analysis ; that it is only a isi 
was rescinded requiring the sttendeanh bt 
undergraduates on professional lectures, the 
obvious of which was to compel an 
audience to the teachers cf physical eee : 
and that the most earnest advocate of the 
introduction of the ing of natural science, 
on the hypothesis of its being a part of liberal 
education, is the gentleman who has printed 
the lecture which heads our notice, and has 
attached to it the communications of Mr. Ruskin 
and Professor Phillips. ; 

Little works are often suggestive of great 
questions, and not unfrequently determine 
them. At any rate, the names of the individuals 
who have contributed to this pamphlet aresure 
to command respect and attention. If the 


ly pase of the physiologists should succeed in 


en ing their specialties on the studies of 
Oxford, no persons will have contributed more 
than Messrs. Acland and Phillips towards this 
conclusion, whether we consider their abilities, 
their activity, or the conscientiousness of their 
convictions; and if the new Museum is deter- 
mined to be a building erected in that style of 
art which commends itself by its fitness, and 
satisfies one by the skilful adaptations and 
suggestiveness of its details, the praise and the 
criticism of Mr. Ruskin will have been the 
largest forces towards such a conclusion. 

That Gothic architecture is equally suitable 
with Italian for the construction of buildings ; 
that it is more economical and infinitely more 
elastic, is, we conceive, a matter of fact, abun- 





* The Oxford Museum. Remarks by Dr. Acland, Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford; with Letters from Mr. 
Ruskin and Professor Phillips. 
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dantly confirmed by experience. That it is 
immediately ornamental, and not so merely by 
the help of addition, or superimposed detail, is 
equally obvious. That Italian architecture is, 
compared with Gothic, barbarous, and sugges- 
tive of a deficiency in mechanical and adap- 
tive knowledge, is, probably, what gives it 
‘an air of heaviness, which the most laboured 
detail camnever entirely relieve. Furthermore, 
when one estimates the exercise of skill and 
artistic subtlety in the removal of this sense of 

ight which straight lines, and right or obtuse 


y 
wasted labour. Nothing, in short, we conceive, 
can put the formal and geometrical products of 
Ttalian, Greek, and Egyptian architecture into 
favourable i 


comparison with what is commonly | becai 


called Gothic, except the prejudices of educa- 
tion, the conservatism of habit, or the uneasy 
feeling that somehow or the other the love of 
Gothic architecture is connected with a theo- 
logical or political revivalism. And that these 


oo and antipathies have far more to do | | 


artistic taste than people are willing to 
admit, is plain enough not only to those whose 
sympathies and habits are in harmony with the 
aliedion ~ pr + adap | yore soetet 

icati tation of it to 
uses, and over an expanded area of subjects, 
but to those who are otherwise unprejudiced or 
indifferent. 

The fact is, Gothic —— is a conven- 
tional i natural growth, in 
which, a alge to expected, there is the 

economy of force and . SFtalian 
is the employment of material powers, in which 
there is a perpetual struggle to overcome the 
inertness of inorganic weight. The latter, 
then, is essentially single in its forms and 
purely arbitrary in its decorations ; the former 
is various and progressive in its forms, and, 
under the phrase conventional, is eminently 
natural in its decorations. Hence, while 
Italian architecture cannot be improved be- 
yond definite limits, Gothic architecture can 
never culminate, because it is ever new, and 
constantly improvable. Thatit did culminate, 
was due not to the lack of discoverable material, 
but of constructive art. 

The greatest difficulty, however, to most 
people, who are willing enough to see in a general 
way the naturalness of Gothic as opposed to 
Ttalian i , consists in the very con- 
ventionalism which of necessity characterises 
the former. And even those who agree in the 
fact of the rule of the artistic method, that the 
imitation of nature in the forms of pillar, 
spandril, and the like, must be suggestive, and 
not absolute, are divided about the degree in 
which the literal peg ape be —— 
or recognised. It is plain enough that any 
analogy of form is different from identity of 
form, that resemblances are not equivalents, 
and that we have lost the essence of the imi- 
tative art when we busy ourselves with the 
exact representation of particulars. But what 


form the specific differences in which the | 
analogy consists, is a difficult question—one, | 
indeed 


of personal knowledge, a knowledge in 
which the authority of art and its criticism 
resides. 

Mr. Ruskin has pointed out what may be 
called the moral necessity of conventionalism 
in the following passage :— 

“T cannot, of course, enter in this letter into any 
discussion of the question, more and more vexed 


among artists, respecting the due meaning and scope | Shas s ‘ 
_ before us, the imitative carving of the capitals 


of conventionalism in treatment of natural form ; 


| equally plain. j : 
that the eolumn supporting the roof of a 








but I may state briefly what I trust will be the con- 
clusion to which all this ‘vexing’ will at last lead 
our hot architects. 


Ph humanity in form 
Titian and Phidias are 'y alike in their con- 
ception and treatment of nature—everlasting stand- 
ards of the right. 


the last ornament of the hem of a 
mosaic of bits of glass the last design for a coloured 
window. But all these forms of lower art are to be 
conventional only because they are subordinate—not 
use conventionalism is in itself a good or desir- 
able thing. All right conventionalism is a wise 
acceptance of, and compliance with, conditions of 
restraint and inferiority—it may be inferiority of 
our knowledge or power—as in the art of a semi- 
savage nation ; or restraint by reason of material— 
as in the way a glass painter should restrict himself 

transparent hue ; and a sculptor deny himself the 
eyelash and the piles of flowing hair, which he can- 
not cut in marble ; but im all cases whatever, right 
conventionalism is either a mere acceptance of an 
inferior place, or a noble display of power under ac- 
cepted limitation; it is not an improvement of 
natural form into something better or purer than 
nature herself.” 

So much for the moral reason which un- 
derlies the acceptance of a limited imitation 
under the name of conventionalism. There is 
also a ical one, not less important, and 
It is, for instanee, admitted 


Gothic building represents, in some fashion or 
the other, the natural object tree; that the 
windows and their tracery are the breaks which 
the pee make for the admission of light and 
air; and that spandrils, such as those intro- 
duced in the New Museum, are equally general 
resemblances of foliage and fruit. It will be 


seen immediately that the degree of imitation | of 


in each of these three imported forms and por- 


tions of forms is different and progressive ; and | i 


the reason, we take it, is, that the tree is the 
higher abstraction, and therefore is one in 
which the largest amount of detailed resem- 
blance must be omitted ; that the branches are 
less possessed of this personality, and can re- 
ceive more distinctness; while the leaves and 
fruit can receive most distinctness ; or, in other 
words, that conventionalism is not another 
name for the physical analogue of what is 
another part, the representations, that is to 
say, in material forms of what are genuine 
resemblances. We try to imitate, so to speak, 
the notion of tree, not this or that tree ; as we 
employ less wide conceptions, so we introduce 
more distinct pictures. To make the larger 
and wider notions particular in their form, and 
more denotative in their details, would be a 
mental contradiction, or, what is another 
name for it, an error in nature. 

That there is a danger while dealing even 
with a museum of natural history, in adding 
ornamentation which, by being a labour after 
exactness in imitation, will eventuate in the 
impression of prettiness in detail, has been 
pointed out by Mr. Ruskin, and cannot but be 
recognised in part. At the same time, it is 
perhaps relieved by the circumstance that the 
employment of the various pillars of coloured 
marble and other rocks has been made to sub- 
serve purposes of utility and geological order, 
as Mr. Phillips has shown, and that with this 


is not so inconsistent with the general design. 
The error is one of art when the coloured 
pillars are made to be a ical lecture, 


and the terrestrial faces of the building were 
pressed into the declaration is gael 
series. 


These, and some other graver features in the 


_ | new Museum, are serious objections to it.as a 


Westerly winds will push the fumes of the 
chemist’s laboratory into the library, and the 
bare east part of the building is, if only a tem- 
porary expedient, unelastic and heavy. Qne 


in the area can 


large a field of 
= eeage facts inevitably 

When one sees one has but scanty room for 
books, what will be the space required for 
* amgeay flowing in as they assuredly will 

w in from the hands of all collectors, from 
the votaries of all sciences, and from all quarters 
of the globe. 

a desire in all these matters a distinct- 
ness of purpose, and a fulness of area. Both 
these are lacking in the Museum. We might 
have spared detail, if there were abundance of 
room. One sees that the i 


is cramped, 
and yet there is no building which should be 
so full of hope, which in itecture is space, 


asamuseum. It does not follow that beauty, 
and that of highest character, should not be 
compatible with the greatest plainness and the 
severest forms. 





animeentninians 


Discovery or Oww MSS.—A di has 
- : : discovery 





century, and hence, if not the original tex 
at least one of its earliest transcripts. 
ever opinion we may have formed of Mr. Simonides, 
from his last appearance before the literary public— 
and we should bear in mind that several facts which 
were then justly regarded as suspicious, have been 
on tema favour—his skill as a 
j and deci; of ancient manuscripts is be- 
yond all question. We should also remember that 
the date of a document is most easily 
ascertainable, and consequently any attempt at fraud 
open to immediate detection ; moreover, that 
forgery is impracticable, not only from the fact that 
the peculiarity of the material admits of no erasure 
or obliteration; but also because the species of 
papyrus anciently employed for manuscript pur- 
poses is now extinct. The public, however, will 
shortly have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves on the merits of the manuscript in question, 
as we hear that the proprietor, who has refused a 
large sum for it, has determined to publish it, and 
that, in all probability it will appear in the course 





of a few weeks. 
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